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Events of the Geek. 





Tue happiest event of our generation is now 
triumphantly completed. The week of revolution is 
over in Russia, and with nothing to regret and little to 
fear it remains for us only to congratulate the Russian 
people, and to trace the history of their great deed. The 
Revolution was a vastly bigger thing than the clearing 
out of a few pro-German personalities who delayed the 
prosecution of the war. It was the consummation of the 
revolt against domestic despotism which began in 1905, 
and underwent a temporary defeat with the destruction 
of the second Duma. It reached its decisive moment on 
the 15th. From Monday onwards the revolted regi- 
ments, some of them led by sergeants, others by Liberal 
officers, reinforced by workmen and students, had 
gradually defeated the police and the few loyalist 
troops. The people’s army obeyed a committee of 
delegates elected in haste by the men of the munition 
factories (one for every thousand), and by the revolted 
troops (one for every company). This Committee 
worked in close association with the Executive of the 
Duma, which afterwards became the Provisional 
Government, and it was throughout the driving force 
of the Revolution. It stood out against premature 
compromises, insisted on a clean break with the old 
régime, laid down the principle that the issue between 
Constitutional Monarchy and a Republic shall be tried 
by a reference to universal suffrage, and concluded with 
the Parliamentary leaders a treaty providing for 
amnesty, universal suffrage, the right to strike, and the 
immediate prosecution, in spite of the war, of the work 


of reconstruction. 
* % * 


Tue obscure dealings with the late Tsar are now 
cleared up. After hurling on Petrograd regiment after 
regiment, which instantly went over to the revolution, he 
spent the critical days of last week wandering over Russia 
in a special train. 





His suite seems to have been exempt | 


from the teetotalism imposed on the rest of his subjects. 
The train tried to go to Tsarskoe Selo, stopped, wandered 
towards Moscow, turned back, and eventually reached 
Pskoff. These vacillations were characteristic of this 
eternally vacillating man. At Pskoff the Tsar came 
under the influence of General Russky, and learned that 
all the army commanders urged him to yield. Had he 
answered the early telegrams of the Duma, suggesting a 
Liberal Ministry, he might still have compromised, but 
by the time that he got at last into contact with the 
delegates of the victorious Provisional Government, all 
chance of half-measures was gone. He seems to have been 
tired out, and wished to abdicate in favor of his young 
son. This solution had, meanwhile, been vetoed by the 
Labor Delegates. He resigned the throne, accordingly, 
to the Grand Duke Michael, his brother, a liberal and 
popular personality, who had been banished from Court 
for an unconventional marriage with a lady of Jewish 
origin. The command of the troops he made over to the 
Grand Duke Nicholas. Neither of these solutions 
satisfied the Revolution. The Grand Duke, after an 
interview with its leaders, issued a rescript announcing 
that he would accept the throne only if the people, by a 
plébiscite and the vote of the Constituent Assembly, 
should nominate him. The Provisional Government 
announced that the military command would be conferred 
on some soldier outside the Romanoff family. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE a genial, paternal order was established 
in the capital. Food appeared in plenty, and prices fell 
to a third of the former figure. The armed police were all 
under lock and key, and a militia under elected officers, 
subject to the Municipalities or the Zemstvos, took their 
place, not only in Petrograd, but all over Russia. The 
governors of provinces were all quietly deposed, and the 
local administration taken over by the Zemstvos, which 
have been the struggling soul of Russia throughout the 
war. The revolution in Petrograd reckoned over two 
thousand casualties, but in Moscow barely a dozen, and 
elsewhere the change was bloodless. If we read the news 
correctly, the Duma itself is no longer sitting, but has 
made over full powers to the Provisional Government. 
This arrangement was adopted because it was not 
desirable or possible to work with the Council of the 
Empire, packed as it was with reactionary ex-officials. 
In Finland the happy change came without bloodshed. 
The constitution of the Duchy is restored; the hated 
governor, M. Seyn, is deposed, and the eloquent and 
warm-hearted Cadet leader, M. Roditcheff, is Minister 
for Finland. The provisional régime is likely to last for 
two months or thereabouts, by which time it is hoped 
that elections will have taken place for a Constituent 
Assembly. The news of the Revolution has had the 
happiest effect in Sweden, for the chief bulwark of 
Swedish pro-Germanism has fallen. 

* wx * 

THE relations between the Labor and Soldiers’ 
Convention and the Provisional Government were for 
some few days anxious and critical. There was in the 
former an extremist tendency, but the main body, 
though Socialistic, belonged to the Possibilist section, 
followed the lead of M. Tcheidze (a Caucasian Social 
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Democrat), and was content to make a political, rather 
than a social, revolution. But it insisted that the 
political revolution should be complete. The work of 
mediating between the two bodies fell chiefly to the 
brilliant Socialist orator, M. Kerensky, who is Minister of 
Justice, and M. Miliukoff, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
who is perhaps the foremost intellect in Russia, and a 
statesman who understands the art of honest com- 
promise. Labor won its points in making the revolu- 
tion complete: Democracy won the reference of the big 
issues to “universal’’ suffrage (a word which almost 
certainly includes women, who are to vote for the Con- 
stituent Assembly). On the whole, these anxious 
moments were passed in a way which reflects the utmost 
credit on both sides. 
* * * 


THOUGH our Press was slow to realize that a victory, 
which must have world-wide consequences, had been won 
for freedom and fraternity, the popular welcome to the 
Revolution has been generous and adequate. Mr. George 
spoke well in some brief remarks to the House, and his 
message to the Premier was warmly phrased. A halting 
speech by Mr. Law—who incidentally massacred one of 
the most glorious lines in the English language—was 
redeemed by a brilliant and even fervid address from Mr. 
Asquith, and messages have gone in warm and eloquent 
terms from our Labor leaders. There was a similar 
echo from America and France, especially in M. Ribot’s 
speech. In all the Allied countries, the feeling is that 
for the first time in this war the Entente has become 
a coalition of free peoples. In Germany the first feeling 
to find expression was the hope that Russia would be 
disorganized by the change. Other and very different 
reflections followed. ‘ Vorwiirts,” which has become a 
timid official sheet, broke out into an unqualified 
welcome, and one asks what German Socialists, who 
excused the war as a struggle for the destruction of 
Tsardom, will now feel about its continuance. Persis- 
tent rumors declare that riots have already begun in the 
big German cities, partly for food, but also partly for 
peace. The most significant news of all is that a German 
agent has appeared in Holland, suggesting that the way 
to peace is now clear, since Russia is transformed, and 
has become a Liberal Power with which a compromised 
peace would be easy and honorable. ; 


* * * 


Tue Russian leaven has worked at once on the Irish 
question. Mr. Law announced in rather faltering 
tones on Thursday that the Government would try a 
settlement again. His promise was acclaimed by Mr. 
Asquith, and accepted by the House, with the exception 
of a hostile note from Lord Hugh Cecil. The Irish were 
silent, but sympathetic. But it is from Belfast, not 
Dublin, that we want to hear; and our enlightenment 
must come from Sir Edward Carson, not from Mr. 


Bonar Law. 
* * * 


Tue military situation has changed fundamentally 
during the week, and it is changing almost hourly as we 
write. The Western Front, upon which the bulk of the 
enemy and the most formidable of the Allies are grouped, 
has given way over almost a third of its extent. Accord- 
ing to the German communiqué, which gives the sequence 
of events substantially as it was described in these 
columns, the line had long been waiting the slight touch 
necessary to push it back. The troops, guns, and material 
had been removed methodically some time before the 
Allies suspected that any readjustment existed. When 
the German line was found to be thin at St. Pierre Vaast 
Wood last week, it became evident that the retreat on 
the Ancre was developing, and the advance of the French 
up the Avre valley last Friday suggested the extent of 
front upon which the Germans were retiring. We 
indicated the rough limits last week ; but the events of 
Friday and Saturday supplied the foundation for the 
suggestion. Bapaume was entered on Friday after a stiff 
resistance by a small rearguard with machine-guns. La 
Maissonette, Villers-Carbonel, and Barleux were 
occupied the same day, and it was clear that Péronne was 
to be evacuated. The French advance on twelve and 





a-half miles front penetrated some two and a-half miles 
and secured 100 prisoners. Roye and Lassigny were 
recaptured, and the 800 people left in the former town 
welcomed the French army with enthusiasm. 


* * * 


PERONNE was occupied on Sunday, some three or four 
days after it had been evacuated, and the British alone 
penetrated about ten miles on a front of forty-five miles. 
The French advanced as far east as Soissons, gaining a 
foothold on the plateau to the north of the city, and the 
extent of their moving line became nearly thirty-eight 
miles. On Monday, the Allied cavalry made its appear- 
ance, and since there is nothing a retiring army fears so 
much as cavalry, the Uhlans were flung out to protect the 
German rearguards. Ham was entered by the French, 
and the cavalry north of the town cut off a convoy falling 
back towards St. Quentin. The French had penetrated 
twenty-two miles from the original line and recovered a 
vast number of villages. Everywhere ruin met the eyes 
of the French soldiery. Smoking villages, uprooted trees, 
the débris of towns, proved that the Germans were still 
intent to cheat the Allies of their advantage. Not only 
was all cover removed, but cross-roads and bridges were 
blown up to destroy the means of communication. The 
villages were pitilessly burned, and in some cases brutally 
sacked. The weather broke on Tuesday and added another 
check to the advance of the Allies. But on this day the 
French secured three significant points. They approached 
Roupy, hardly five miles from St. Quentin, occupied the 
junction of Tergnier, crossing the St. Quentin canal some 
three miles from La Fére, and captured Jussy, another 
point on the canal. And on the following day they pushed 
northward from Tergnier. 


* * * 


By these movements they cut the direct communi- 
cations between St. Quentin and La Fére, and made it 
extremely improbable that the latter could be held. 
Indeed, it seems hardly probable that the St. Quentin 
canal, which connects Cambrai, St. Quentin, and La 
Fére, was ever intended to be held, and if it was not, it 
is difficult to understand how it was thought to main- 
tain an artificially chosen line. In fine, it becomes an 
open question whether the Germans may not intend to 
fall back to the frontier, as was boldly suggested in the 
German Press some time ago. The north pivot of the 
present movement is about Arras, but the front may be 
withdrawn across the Vimy ridge to make an easier 
connection with Valenciennes. The Lille district, with 
its coal mines, like the Lorraine metal areas, must be 
held. But between them a line may be drawn from 
Valenciennes to Hirson and Meziéres, and along the 
Meuse. Almost the whole of the occupied territory 
would thus be evacuated. But it is impossible to help 
wondering if Hindenburg may not have definitely com- 
mitted himself to the warfare of movements. If this 
German retreat portends a virtual evacuation of France, a 
new political situation of the first importance arises. The 
next few days must make the position clearer. 


* x * 


Tue situation in the East has developed favorably. 
The Turks who were defeated before Baghdad: retreated 
northwards and eastwards. Each body has _ been 
followed up and driven from its positions by the British. 
Up the Diala River the Turks fell back on the high road 
to Persia, and General Maude has seized Bakuba, which 
was their centre of resistance. The town lies on the 
Khanikin Road some thirty-five miles north and slightly 
east of Baghdad. While the British have been advanc- 
ing successfully in this direction, they have also been 
pressing northward the Turkish body which retired up 
the Tigris. On Thursday, 15th, they had dealt with 
the enemy so adequately that he seems to have beaten 
a hurried retreat to within a few miles of Samarra, 
the new Turkish base. Meanwhile, the Russians are 
pressing the Turks out of Persia towards Khanikin. 
Their success has not been a blocdless victory, but it 
seems to have been consistent. The Turks have only 
Khanikin or Mosul to retire to, if they mean to preserve 
cohesion and not break; and the other Russian forces 
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are in motion. On Saturday Van was again entered, 
and it is certain that the Russians are co-operating 
closely and skilfully with the British to clear the 
territory east of Baghdad and Mosul. 


* * * 


Sir Epwarp Carson gave a definite pledge with 
regard to the publication of losses due to the submarine 
campaign ; but the figures which are announced approach 
a suppression of the truth. It is not that they are 
objectively wrong ; but the impression they give far from 
represents the facts. Even as it states them, the losses 
of last week are serious. The number of ships which 
arrived and cleared was the highest since the weekly 
reports have been published, and the number of casualties 
was also the highest. There were 2,528 ships arrived and 
2,554 cleared. Of vessels over 1,600 tons sixteen were 
sunk, but there will probably be one or two to add to 
this number. There were, besides, eight vessels under 
1,600 tons lost, and twenty-one fishing vessels. The sub- 
marines are probably plying in definite shifts, and if we 
had the full figures we might be able to discover when 
the relief raiders arrived. Certainly it is noticeable that 
the number of vessels attacked the week before last only 
amounted to twenty-nine, whereas last week it was 
sixty-three. The difference in vessels risked only 
amounts to 25 per cent., and hence last week witnessed 
an extraordinary acceleration in submarine activity. It 
is necessary to remember that this question is vital to 
the war. 

* * * 


Tue Imperial Conference—it would be more correct 
to call it an Imperial Cabinet—has begun its sittings. 
The most striking fact about it is that Australia is 
totally unrepresented. The absence of the Dominion 
which has played by far the most conspicuous part in 
the war must rob these meetings of any authoritative 
character. For Canada also, the Borden Government 
speaks, though its standing with public opinion and its 
prospects of surviving the coming General Election are 
even worse than those of Mr. Hughes. It is 
a great gain in form at least that India is 
represented at the Conference. But her voice is con- 
centrated exclusively in the person of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain. Her own delegates are present only for 
the purpose of consulting with him, and will not have 
an independent standing at the Conference. It may do 
useful preparatory work; but is this a time for pre- 
paratory work? For the Empire, as a whole, it has 
no moral right to make final decisions; for we dare 
aver that not one of the Dominion delegates has any 
mandate from his people to discuss any question but that 
of the conduct of the war. 


¥ ” x 


Mr. Asguitn’s, and to a lesser degree Mr. 
Churchill’s, speeches on the report of the Dardanelles 
Commission have destroyed some of the special points 
on which the malicious attack on them was based, and 
were conclusive against the policy of publishing the report 
at all. Here the dilemma was irresistible. The report 
could not fairly be judged without the evidence, and the 
evidence could not, on the Government’s own showing, 
properly be published, for it bristled with “‘ revelations ”’ 
and ‘‘indiscretions.’”” For the rest, Mr. Asquith’s 
defence showed (1) that the plan of naval attack was 
thoroughly examined, though we hold that the method 
of conducting the War Council was ineffective in that 
Mr. Churchill minimized or smothered the adverse 
opinion of the best experts in the Admiralty, including 
Lord Fisher; (2) that there were good military reasons 
for the delay in despatching the 29th Division ; (3) that 
the complaint that the War Council failed to sit between 
March 19th and May 14th is without substance, for both 
the Cabinet and the military and naval authorities were 
fully consulted. A further point is that the pressure 
of Russia and Italy continually deflected a purely military 
judgment of the enterprise. Mr. Asquith threw a broad 
shield over Lord Kitchener, but we doubt whether Lord 





Kitchener’s general conduct of the war, unscientific, per- 
sonal, and secret as it was, can be seriously defended. 
Tue sinking of at least three American ships is 
apparently the “ overt act’’ for which Mr. Wilson was 
waiting. The rather weak hope that Germany herself 
would take the moral responsibility of declaring war is, 
however, still entertained. Congress has been summoned 
to meet on April 2nd, instead of the 16th, to receive an 
urgent communication on “grave matters of national 
policy.’’ This move follows a strong appeal by Colonel 
Roosevelt, Mr. Root, Mr. Choate, Mr. Hughes, and the 
Eastern Press for animmediate declaration of war, and the 
general belief is that Mr. Wilson’s grave and urgent 
communication can mean nothing less. At the same time 
it is not expected that Mr. Wilson will go beyond a formal 
declaration of a state of war, accompanied by naval 
measures to police the ocean routes, and probably also by 
large financial support for the Allies. We hope this will 
not be all. The despatch of some American regiments to 
France, even if few could be made ready promptly, would 
give to Mr. Wilson a status in the councils of the Allies, 
and a position in the public opinion of the Allied 
countries, which would be of enormous importance. 
Europe will judge the prospect of America’s effective 
participation in a future League of Nations by what she 


does now. 
* . * 


Tue refusal of General Lyautey last week to 
discuss the French Air Service with the Chamber, even 
in secret session, led first to his resignation and then 
to that of the whole Briand Cabinet. Though M. 
Briand had never been actually outvoted, the Radical 
and Socialist opposition to him had steadily grown, and 
it centred chiefly on the Censorship and on Parliamen- 
tary control. France, like Russia, moves towards 
Liberalism, while we, the great Liberal country, move 
away from it. M. Ribot, who succeeds, is, in spite of 
his great age, a personality who commands unlimited 
confidence, both here and in France, by reason of hia 
straightness, breadth of mind, and moderation. 
Though a Conservative Republican, he really stood in 
France for the economics and Liberalism of the English 
Utilitarians, and his attitude to Imperialism during the 
Moroccan affair was quietly critical. The leading 
personality in his Cabinet is M. Painlevé, a graceful, 
accomplished, and enlightened personality, who has 
become during the war the accepted leader of Socialistic 
Radicalism. M. Bourgeois, another trusted veteran, is 
also included. M. Ribot’s declaration to the Chamber 
promised, of course, the vigorous prosecution of the war, 
and referred in very definite terms to the lost provinces. 
Its distinctive feature was a passage on the Censorship, 
which promised much greater freedom of discussion, and 
referred contemptuously to the “flaccid optimism ’’ 
on which former Governments had insisted. 

* % * 


THE eccentric Mr. Hodge made a remarkable state- 
ment on the arrangements for demobilization on 
Wednesday at a luncheon given by the Association of 
the Chambers of Commerce. ‘“ Regarding the problem 
of demobilization, he was forming a great Centra] Com- 
mittee, composed equally of workmen’s representatives 
and representatives of capital.’’ Now it is usually 
agreed that a committee of this kind is essential to a 
satisfactory scheme of demobilization. But who ever 
supposed that Mr. Hodge was to choose it? Obviously, 
the right method is for the Committee to be chosen by 
the organizations representing employers and workmen, 
not by a State Department or by a Minister. Neither 
workmen nor employers are much enamored of State 
direction at this moment, and if they are not allowed to 
choose their own representatives for this Committee the 
smooth working of demobilization will be seriously 
prejudiced. In the same speech Mr. Hodge, defending 
his recent views on Protection, remarked that he went 
once on a mission to Germany. May we suggest that 
he should go now on a mission to Russia? The British 
lion did not use to be more patient of autocracy than 
the Russian bear. 
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Boliiics and Affarrs. 


THE NEW HOLY ALLIANCE. 


Art last, from out the immense misery of the war, has 
come a message of deliverance and hope for mankind. 
At the moment when the cause of liberty was most in 
peril, the Revolution in Russia has won it for herself and 
saved it for Europe. It is necessary to include this country 
in the benediction which every democrat bestows on the 
act of liberation in Petrograd. In effect, the political 
story of England, the method and moral of English Parlia- 
mentarianism, are two grand exciting causes of the 
downfall of the Russian autocracy. But in the act of 
handing Russia the torch we dropped it from our own 
hands. We had begun to despise and reject our form of 
government at the moment of its most effective moral 
victory. The nation which England was in August, 
1914, Russia is now striving to be; the nation that in 
March, 1917, England was fast becoming, the Russian 
reformers have destroyed. For whatever the Revolution 
may develop, it has already proclaimed its adherence to 
two great principles of government. The first is the 
representative system. The second, which was equally 
the teaching of the first English and the first French 
Revolution, is that freedom is a weapon of efficiency no 
less in war than in peace. But the lesson read from the 
Tauris Palace goes further than this. England cannot 
shut her prison doors on what is, in effect, a religious 
persecution while Russia opens hers to the rights of 
conscience and the free expression of opinion. A Russia 
which inscribes “ universa] suffrage ’’ on the scroll of her 
new Constitution also writes “ finis’’ on the England 
which hageles over a reform of her own limited franchise. 
Lord Miulner’s new bureaucracy can now look for 
no answering signal from its battered prototype in 
Petrograd ; the Government which would have delivered 
Russian citizens to the hands of the fallen tyrant may 
now consign them, under honorable escort, to the repre- 
sentatives of the nation they helped to save; and a self- 
governed Finland, an autonomous Poland, will answer 
for the future of India as it has already begun to answer 
for Ireland. 

For our part, we hail the Russian Revolution as the 
virtual solution of the problem of the war. It was for 
a democratic and national Europe that we went out to 
fight; it is democracy and nationality, subject to the 
forms of international law and association, that must 
now govern her fate. For the first time the Entente 
presents the morally united front of a combination of 
Liberal powers. When America comes in, the circle will 
be complete, and its attractive power irresistible. By 
this and no other means could the blow at militarism 
be Uelivered, and Germany made to feel that the world 
has no room for the kind of man she has put over her 
head, and to whom she has committed the rule of Hell just 
consummated in the valley of the Somme. Her own 
response to the Russian Revolution may well prove to be a 
capital event in a swiftly-moving world. A certain 
advance preparation for it she has already made. We 
may expect to see an early advertisement of a new demo- 
cratic franchise for Prussia, and even of an advance to 
Parliamentary government for the whole German Empire. 
If or when the Entente faces this reconstituted German 
uation there will be something with which it can deal, 
and to which it can even approach on other terms 


than when the Russian tyranny faced a Western 
neighbor more efficient, and to that extent even 


more evil than itself. The new confrontation must be 
closely watched 


: It was for a war with the Russian auto 
cracy and its “ barbarian hordes ” that the Kaiser just 
managed to enlist the German Socialists. No other cry 
could have rallied their doubting leaders. But the 
Russia of to-day is a new nation, in the hands of an 
Intelligentzia more brilliant, if less organized, than their 
own, and of Socialist parties who, while they have given 
fervor and elevation to the spirit of the war, 
have never forgotten their internationalism. A Libera! 
Europe is for the first time in alignment against 
German Junkerdom and militarism; the spiritual 
armies have changed front even more dramatically than 


| the hosts on the Somme. 





We need not overstate the 
warlike temper of the new Russian Government. The 
Revolution springs from the secular sufferings of the 
Russian people, and is the glorious fruit of their 
deliverance. It brings into being a national army, 
touched with the revolutionary fire. But its policy is stall 
to be evolved, and we may betolerably sure that it will be 
neither dogmatically Pacifist nor Jingo. So far as the 
Provisional Government controls a Constitutional in 
place of a Tsarist army, it unquestionably adds to the 
Russian hosts new elements of organization and material 
strength no less than of enthusiasm. But the Russian 
armies will reflect not only the instinctive anti-Germanism 
of the Russian people, but their more permanent charac- 
teristics. The Russians are the least militarist of the 
greater nationalities, and their leaders have long 
proclaimed their devotion to the idea of national 
development, the ‘‘ intensive culture’’ of the great 
Russian estate. Progressives and anti-Germans. like 
M. Alexinsky* repudiate territorial expansion towards 
the West, and a large body of more moderate opinion 
supports them. This moderation does, indeed, contrast 
with the more pronounced Imperialism of M. Miliukoff, 
and of the Moscow merchants and capitalists who form 
one wing of the revolutionary party. But the feature 
of the new Government is its union of classes and aims 
and points of view. It is from such combinations that 
moderate policies issue no less than the vigorous conduct 
of wars. 

In this union lies the strength of the grand Russian 
Revolution ; and it is a foul deed to the Entente to seek 
to sow division in itscamp. The Revolution is essentially 
Parliamentary, and the Progressives and Cadets and 
their Socialist allies who are its main governing force 
correspond closely enough to our own Liberal and Labor 
parties. If their combined efforts put an end to the 
tule of the Romanoffs, achieved either in the form of a 
Republic or of a Constitutional Monarchy, every Pro- 


gressive party in Europe will applaud them. The . 


thinkers and workers of free Russia, noblest and most 
enduring of their kind, deserve no lesser issue of their 
martyrdom, and it would be foul treachery to freedom 
if English hands were to snatch away that cup of blessing 
and reward. The “ Times’’ may deliberately desire the 
return of the autocracy, and with it the loss of the war, 
but, unless it does, it is an act of political madness 
to try and rest the Revolution on the Progressives and 
Cadets alone. No purely middle-class movement 
could withstand the reaction for an hour. Nor 
is it advisable to base the policy of the Revolution on a 
mere readjustment of Tsarism. The Council of Labor 
Deputies of Petrograd, to which the Army has adhered, 
has already avoided one great danger in preventing 
the appointment of the Grand Duke Nicholas as 
Generalissimo of the Russian armies, and barring this all- 
important position to members of the house of Romanoff. 
The town industrialism of Russia is not in itself a force 
able to steer the Constitution into port. It failed in 1905, 
when the bureaucracy finally scattered its entire political 
and economic organization, and its prudent leaders now 
show no disposition to repeat the experiment. The 
tripartite force of the Revolution lies in Liberalism, 
Laborism, and the Army; each is indispensable to the 
other. The Russian Revolution is a bloc, formed and 
tempered in the furnace of affliction, through which has 
passed, not this class or that, but the genius of the 
Russian people. M. Miliukoff long ago explained how 
in this process of fusion the Liberal strain has been 
“radicalized and democratized,’’ while the Socialist 
element has shed its Utopianism, so that a true political 
organ might be made ready for practical use. From 
this well-forged instrument of democratic union 


*“The solution of the problems involved in the termination of 


the war will be greatly facilitated by the triumph of a democratic 
régime in Russia. The more thoughtful portion of the Russian people 
does not desire a policy of conquest, It does not desire the forcible 
annexation of Galicia, Prussia, Asia Minor, the Dardanelles, and Con- 
stantinople. With the Conference of London, it ‘ wishes to see Belgium 


iberated and indemnified. It trusts that the Polish question will be 
solved conformably with the will of the Polish people, In the senge of 


autonomy in the midst of another people, or complete independence 
jt wishes all annexed populations, from Alsace-Lorraine to the Balkans, 
© recover the right to dispose of themselves in freedom.’ "’—‘' Russia 
and the Great War.” By Gregor Alerinsky. (Fisher Unwin. 191.) 
Similarly, M Kerensky, the new Minister of Justice, has declared 
for the internationalization of Constantinople, an independent Poland, 


and the autonomy of Armenia, under Russian protection 
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should proceed the liberation, not of Russia only, but 
of Europe and the world, from a war that threatens the 
ruin of all classes and all nations, and from the mili- 
tarism that made the war. That will be “ Holy 
Russia’s ’’ deed ; and there can be no holier. 





THE PROSPECTS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
A sTARTLED world has joyfully realized that it is living 
through the biggest event in European history since 
1789. Russia stood apart from Europe, not “merely 
because it was backward, remote, and misgoverned, but 
chiefly because it had escaped the great formative influ- 
ences of our common history. It knew nothing of the 
Reformation and the Renaissance—influences which had 
made Poland a Western nation. The French Revolu- 
tion invaded it in hostile contact, but did not penetrate 
it. It is the delayed force of these humane and demo- 
cratic movements which has at last conquered Russia, 
and brought her by her own act within the family of 
free peoples. We are gradually learning the delayed 
truth about an event which must have its : 
reactions and reverberations far beyond the Russian 
borders. As we read the correspondents we seem to be 
in presence of an anonymous and spontaneous movement 
of the people. No leaders stand out conspicuous. If 
there was organization it did not emerge into the open 
until after the decisive events of Monday. Those 
revolted regiments which captured the frowning fortress 
of St. Peter and Paul, and protected the Duma under 
the command of sergeants, stand out as the type and 
driving force of the whole uprising. Historians inquire 
whether the similar show of spontaneity in some early 
phases of the French Revolution may not really conceal 
an “unseen hand,’’ and they suggest the action of 
Masonic Lodges, or of Philippe Egalité’s coterie. It is 


immense 


certain that the workmen of the great factories had 
their underground committees, and that the Social 
Democrats preserved the nucleus of their persecuted 


party. But nothing suggests that any of these groups 
prepared, or even foresaw, the decisive events. The 
Revolution began in food riots. That mysterious scarcity 
of bread may have suggested to some minds a deliberate 
plot by the “dark forces’’ to starve Russia into an 
ignominious and separate peace. But the plain fact was 
that Petrograd was hungry, and the troops, no less than 
the people, were hungry. The bureaucracy survived on 
a delusion and a memory. It believed that the troops 
would obey it, as they usually did in 1906. The Duma, 
the Socialists, and the people were at least so doubtful 
of the army that, during a year of intolerable strain and 
gathering despair, they had not ventured, on their own 
initiative, to summon the soldiers to make a deliberate 
revolution. It was the folly of Russia’s rulers which 
brought the discovery of the new temper in the army. 
The Petrograd garrison was no longer composed, as it 
was in the last revolution, of seasoned conscripts, drilled 
to mechanical obedience. It consisted largely of young 
and half-trained levies, or of recently-embodied reservists 
They still felt as civilians, and when the crucial 
moment came they finally refused to fire on the people, 
shot their reactionary officers, and made war on 
Protopopoft’s police. That was the great moment of the 
Revolution. 

A careful reading of the telegrams stages for us 
a drama in which the direct and resolute wil! of this 
popular movement triumphantly imposed itself upon 
the politicians. The Russian temperament 
naturally incline to compromise. But persecution had 
inevitably acted as a process of national selection. The 
politicians who would not compromise were in prison, 
or exile, or Siberia. The fate of the first and second 
Dumas had made even the Cadets cautious. The Duma 
took its first bold stand when it refused to suspend its 
sittings, but its first inclination none the less 
towards half-solutions. It began by calling once more 
on the Tsar to nominate a popular Ministry. His 
disdainful silence foreed it to contemplate his deposi 
tion. But it still thought of preserving a_ regular 
succession from father to son If that had been 
arranged, there would have been no decisive breach with 


does not 


was, 


| 
| 
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the tradition of a Tsardom reposing on divine right, 
no sharper breach than any of the numerous palace 
revolutions in the Romanoff record had caused before. 
The selection of the Grand Duke Michael as Tsar, on 
the late Tsar’s nomination, would have been only a 
little more satisfactory, for it would have left the 
Tsardom still an institution which one Romanoff 
bequeath to another. The intervention of the Labor 
delegates in vetoing both these solutions was as wise 
as it was imperious. These 


may 


decisions have affirmed 


the power of the people, dug a chasm between past 
and present, and safeguarded the future, in so 
far as firmness and fforesight can safeguard it, 


from the risk of a violent counter-revolution The 
Provisional Government, though it 
to the new conditions more slowly 
fresh, ardent Socialist delegates from the factories 
and the revolted regiments, has shown real statesman- 
ship in avoiding a breach between the two tendencies 

There has been too much carping, panic-stricken 
writing in our Conservative papers 
from the supposed “ anarchists’? of the Petrograd 
movement. Of course, they are not ‘chists, in 
spite of one foolish order, and they clearly are under 
the leadership of the “possibilist’’ section (the 
‘minimalists,’’ as Russians call them) of the Social 
Democratic Party. Note that it has made no attempt 
whatever to force an economic with a political revolu- 
tion. It realizes that political democracy must be 
firmly established before the problems of-social r 
struction are attacked. It asks only for what any 
honest Liberal may _ concede. Amnesty, universal 
suffrage (does this include womanhood suffrage?), the 
right to strike, and a promise to reconstruct at once, 
in spite of war Its further 
programme compulsory 
education, rights of the non- 
tussian their own language, 
income tax, and similar Radical reforms. Its spirit is 
shown, with a lovable human simplicity, in the 
rules for the army, which insist on courtesy to the 
soldier, who henceforth may ride with other citizens 
inside the public tramways, and will be addressed by 
you ’’ instead of “ thou.’’ 

“ Anarchism,’’ forsooth! All this is nothing but 
the alphabet of any humane democracy which our own 
Tory Press would gladly forget. There is no doubt that 
the Socialists prefer a Republic even to an elective 
Monarchy, and will work for it. For our part, we shall 
applaud the decision of the plébiscite and the Consti- 
tuent Assembly whatever it may be. The question 
of fact remains whether the Russian peasant, left 
illiterate and poor by an evil government, is still 
so primitive that he can realize the idea of 
his fatherland only when it is personified in a 
little Father,” a shadowy but theoretically benevo 
lent Tsar. That may be so, though we doubt it. The 
soldiers of the Petrograd garrison are, presumably, 
typical peasants of the younger generation If the 
peasant must have a Tsar, the Assembly will make a 
Tsar. If he has outgrown this phase of superstition, the 
Assembly will make a Republic. It is not a question 
which concerns us, save as deeply friendly spectators, 
and we are satisfied to know that an elective Tsar will 
leave the form and reality of democracy intact. There 
were grave possibilities of dissension at one moment 
between the two tendencies—the Socialist mass, which 
was the driving force of the Revolution, and the Parlia 
mentary leaders, who must guide it and represent it 
If one had insisted on a Republic and the other on a 
regular Monarchy—if one had attempted to overawe the 
Duma, as the Hétel de Ville and the Jacobins over 
awed the Convention, and the 
for a conservative general and a “ disciplined ’ 
corps—the Revolution (and with it Russia’s part 
war) might have come to a dismal end 

The omens for the Revolution are bright. It starts 
with dash and hope. It is too strong for vindictive 
punishment of its enemies It honestly believes in 
representative government It has chosen, in its pro 
visional Cabinet, a strong and able general staff. But 
sympathy will not conceal that it has before it a harder 


adapted itself 


than these 


about the danger 
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and bigger task than any nation has faced since 1793. It 
must clear out a bureaucracy worm-eaten with corrup- 
tion, incapacity, and even treason. Here it has, luckily, 
the half-suppressed but admirably capable and ex- 
perienced Zemstvo organization behind it. It must solve 
the difficult problems of food and munitions. It may 
have to meet a concentrated onslaught from Hindenburg 
before its machinery is ready. It must hammer out in 
private council and public discussion a constitution for 
peace as well as war. It must face inevitable and proper 
differences of opinion, and risk what all the other 
belligerents have avoided, a General Election. It must 
think out its complicated nationality question. Will it 
give a separate place in its system to Finns and Poles, 
who have clear memories of a historic national existence? 
Can it satisfy the less advanced races, Letts, Lithuanians, 
“ Little Russians,’’ Armenians, Georgians, with a full 
concession of linguistic and religious mghts, but without 
Home Rule? Or will it seek a comprehensive solution of 
both sets of problems, by adopting a federal structure for 
the whole Empire? It must make very large concessions, 
if it is to win the Poles, already hoping for independence. 
But what Poles and Finns may fairly claim may not suit 
the case of the other less conscious and less advanced 
races. Behind this issue lies the agrarian question, on 
which the first revolution went to wreck, since com- 
plicated, as it has been, by the individualist “ reforms ”’ 
of M. Stolypin, who destroyed the village commune. 
The Jews are already sure of satisfaction. To do all this 
in hot haste, amid war, seems an impossible task. To 
postpone a constituent assembly until peace, seems no 
less difficult in view of the clear assurances given to 
the revolutionary delegates. One of these questions, that 
of the Poles, is, moreover, an integral part of the war 
settlement itself. This complication makes a new motive 
for desiring an early, though honorable and secure, peace. 
Russia dare not postpone her internal settlements 
too long, and amid an endless war a good internal 
settlement might be impossible. We hope from 
these tremendous events something for ourselves, much 
for Europe, and everything for Russia. Something is 
changed in London and in Paris—aye, and in Berlin also 
—because hope has released a people that sat in darkness. 





THE GREAT RETREAT. 


Tue German retreat, which had apparently died down 
in the region north of the Ancre, has been resumed, 
and has spread over the area between Arras and Soissons. 
The first voluntary evacuation was a sufficiently arrest- 
ing event. But the retirement that has now taken 
place is an operation fraught with the most momentous 
consequences. Yet it is shrouded in mystery. Bapaume 
and Péronne, which had been defended with obstinate 
pride against all the onslaughts of the Allies, have at 
length falien. But the event is dwarfed by the fact that 
Roye, Noyon, Ham, and a great number of other places 
of interest and importance have also been surrendered. 
Already Cambrai, St. Quentin, La Fére, Laon, loom on 
the horizon. After thirty months of positional warfare, 
during which the standards of success have been 
measured by yards, the Allied front has moved forward 
a number of miles. France has recovered a considerable 
strip of her territory. Torn and ruined as it is, it is 
still France, and she feels a proud joy in its recovery. 
But the rhythm of the war has changed, and we must 
resist the temptation to test the new episodes by the 
old standards. 

If we are determined to win the war, it is impera- 
tive that we should view the situation justly. We do 
ourselves and our fellows an injury if we falsely conceive 
as victory what is defeat, or as defeat what is victory. 
Now, though war is an art, its chances are not 
seldom problematical. But its ends are so obvious that, 
even in the most obscure operation, we have standards 
that enable us to gauge the success of any side within 
certain limits. The end of war is the imposition of the 
will of-one of the combatants upon the other, and the 
means for achieving this consummation is the destruc- 
tion of his armed force, whether this be achieved by 
killing his soldiers, or by disarming them, or by breaking 
up his troops as an organized body. It is true that in 








the pre-Napoleonic period generals made no attempt to 
destroy their opponents. The notion prevailed that 
the occupation of a province or the relief of a fortress 
was an adequate return for a year’s campaign, and that 
the skilful evasion of battle was a proof of generalship. 
The gift of the Napoleonic wars to the theory of war 
was the focussing of attention on the fundamentals of 
the business. Campaigns were shorter, sharper, more 
decisive. And now it is a platitude that rolls through 
Jomini, Clausewitz, Moltke, and the rest, that war has 
only one end, and that is the destruction of the enemy’s 
armies. 

The great retreat, then, which is arousing depression 
and searching of hearts in Germany and enthusiasm 
among the Allies, must be judged by this canon. We 
may legitimately take it as an admission of weakness, for 
it is Germany which pointed to the war-map as proof 
of her superiority. But it is obvious that the retreat 
qua retreat is no Allied victory. It achieves no 
destruction of the enemy’s force. It is equally clear 
that it is not an Allied defeat, though it may be a lost 
opportunity. It is, in fact, an irrelevance considered 
without relation to its causes or developments. It is 
clearly related to the maneuvring which is antecedent to 
decisive struggle. It was undertaken under no immediate 
compulsion, and the Allied troops have not been in 
contact with the main body of the enemy, who probably 
retreated some little time since; and if we tend to blame 
the Allied commanders for not knowing, we must, at any 
rate, realize the extraordinary difficulty of discovering the 
gradual weakening of a series of lines by night. Our 
criticism is rather directed against the weak optimism 
which bolsters its courage by palpable fiction. 

The couses of the retreat are clearly a tribute to the 
Allies. The Somme battle tore a terrible gap in the 
enemy lines and created a salient which could only be held 
by a great sacrifice of life. The Allies lad narrowed the 
issue on a small section of the front to an easy problem, 
and they had discovered how to pound the enemy to pieces 
at the lowest cost. It is no part of generalship to submit 
to such conditions. The Germans, moreover, knew that 
a great offensive was preparing. Light tramways and 
railways had been laid down, guns and ammunition had 
been accumulated. And a decisive struggle upon such a 
terrain could have had only oneend. The positions were 
not in any sense comparable. The attackers were biting 
ever more deeply into a front which, in the standards and 
nomenclature of the present war, was unfortified ground. 
Hence, Hindenburg was faced with the necessity of 
evacuating certain positions, and he chose to retire 
on the grand scale, shaking out all the salients in his line ; 
and there can be no disguising the fact that he has done 
it with skill. The ruin he has sown over the abandoned 
territory, part of it due toadeliberate policy of terrorism, 
and more to a determination to leave no military advan- 
tage to the Allies, must not blind us to the recognition 
of the conditions of the retirement. At the end of last 
week we were able to hustle his departure a little; but 
the absence of prisoners is enough to prove that we were 
never master even of his rearguards. 

The effects of the retirement are even less reassuring. 
The enemy clearly gains a respite from the Allied 
offensive. If the new line is, as seems _ possible, 
the Cambrai-St. Quentin-La Fére-Laon line, it may be 
two, it may be three or four, months before the evacuated 
ground can be sufficiently organized for a great attack. 
The time gained will be of greater value to the enemy 
than to us since it will give opportunity for the submarine 
campaign to produce its effect. In the early summer 
there will be a time when the possible shrinkage of food 
may affect the attitude of civilians. And the months 
that are lost will be so much taken from the chances of 
the offensive. They will offer an opportunity to the 
enemy to employ in some enterprise his present reserve 
and the army he will gain by retiring, and the 
interlude they impose will be precarious for us. The 
German positions will be strongly organized. The guns 
will all be ranged. All the salient features will be marked 
down, and we shall have to approach over flat country, 
from which the trees have been carefully cut, to the newly 
entrenched system. If we advance, such is our handicap. 
If, on the other hand, the Germans wish to counter-attack, 
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they have the choice of any part of a hundred miles of 
broken, open country. And we need be under no error as 
to their ability tocounter-attack. They have atleast half a 
million men in reserve, and they will gain about another 
100,000 by the shortening of their line. They have, in 
fine, presented the Allies with the handicap we had 
imposed upon them. All the foreground will be known 
to them. But whereas we knew every yard of the old 
front we were attacking, the new front will be on 
unknown land. 

But the retreat is not complete. The fact that it is 
made is an admission of inferiority, at least of position. 
Some advantages it must gain ; but these may be relative 
and not absolute. They may merely be the best that 
could be done with a bad position. But we must realize 
that we have lost something of our former advantage. 
The new operations may never settle down to siege 
conditions again, and whatever their character they will 
give us the chance which is at present postponed. Mere 
change need not alarm us. We have the retreat itself to 
bear witness to the possibilities open to us. Yet it is 
folly to look upon the retirement as a victory. The 
enemy has evaded our grasp. We have been out- 
manceuvred, and we shall approach one another again 
with the relative strengths a little changed. We do not 
know Ludendorf’s secret, but we can guess enough to 
realize that it will be worth knowing. 





A MEMORY OF ’FORTY-EIGHT. 


Tue news from Russia makes me live again in days gone 
by. I recall a night, seventy years ago, save one, save 
less than one, when in a remote corner near the Land’s 
End three lads met together to read the story of the 
revolution which had burst forth in Paris in February, 
1848. We had before us a weekly paper, then recently 
established, but still, I believe, subsisting, ‘‘ The News 
of the World,’ and in it we read the magical, swift, 
moving story. The prohibition of the harmless Reform 
Banquet, the indignation of the Boulevards, the invasion 
of the Chamber, the abdication of Louis Philippe, the 
futile appeal of the Duchesse d’Orléans, backed by 
Monsieur Emile de Girardin on behalf of her son, the pro- 
clamation of a Provisional Government, headed by 
Lamartine, ending with Albert Ouvrier, and containing 
between them such names as Barrot, Arago, Crémieux, 
Ledru-Rollin, and Louis Blanc, crowd one after another 
in the memory. Louis Philippe fled away—to use his 
own language, absolument comme Charles X.—only 
Charles X. went off after three days’ fighting, and 
the Citizen King without a blow struck. 

France followed Paris in a Revolution more rapid 
than the Russian because more unexpected; and not 
France alone. The storm-burst swept over Europe. 
Metternich fell and all that Metternich betokened. The 
upsetting began immediately, and continued with many 
vicissitudes but without any real interruption through 
the stormful year. Kings, princes, and potentates abdi- 
cated, capitulated, negotiated, swore to Constitutions 
and foreswore them in bewildering quick changes. The 
Pope himself became a reformer, and turbulent Walter 
Savage Landor dedicated a book to him in terms of 
respectful homage. Italy was a sea of tumult. Mrs. 
Browning has told us how she saw the local movement of 
the storm through Casa Guidi windows. Charles Albert 
marched out of Piedmont to the fatal fight of Custozza, 
only to be followed a few months later by the still worse 
Novara and an abdication which gave Europe a King 
Charles and a King Victor as a set-off against the King 
Victor and King Charles of a century before. 

This, however, is anticipating. The story of 1848 
is crowded enough in itself. Before it ended, the reform- 
ing Pope had discovered his error and fled to Gaeta, and 
Rome was left in the hands of Mazzini and Garibaldi, as 
Mr. Trevelyan has narrated toa new generation in glowing 
prose. Venice under Manin shook off the Austrian yoke 
and became once more a Republic. In Austria itself the 
fall of Metternich could not stave off Revolution and 
Civil Wars, and the boy, Francis Joseph, was summoned, 
his uncle abdicating and his father declining the onerous 
inheritance, to attempt the apparently hopeless feat of 








keeping the Austro-Hungarian Empire-Kingdom from 
dissolution. Nor is the scene-shifting of Europe yet 
exhausted. In Berlin the “ sacred right of insurrection ’ 
asserted itself. In the face of fierce fighting in his capital 
Frederick William capitulated, dismissed his ministers, 
renounced his army, swore to a Constitution, and ac- 
cepted the birth of a new Germany, the foundations of 
which were to be laid by a constituent assembly at Frank- 
furt. He had second thoughts afterwards, despite his 
oath, nor can he be called perjurer for the change. A 
son of the nineteenth century, romanticist and pietistic, 
he was tossed to and fro in a sort of sincere vacillation, 
and was probably already suffering from something of 
the mental infirmity which ultimately compelled a recog- 
nition of the fact that he could not even make a show of 
fulfilling kingly functions. I recall with a curious satis- 
faction what has often been in my mind the last forty 
years. His brother, the Regent of his decline, the august 
and ever-illustrious grandsire of the present Kaiser, 
found it convenient in those equinoctial gales of 1848 to 
flit from the Rhineland across the narrow seas and take 
up his abode in the corner house of Carlton House 
Terrace. 

Having thus brought the great wave to our own 
shores, let me add a word as to what happened among 
ourselves. The 10th of April was our presageful day. 
Strong, and as it must now seem, strange anxieties were 
felt by men of sense and resolution as the day approached. 
London was put under guard, the soldiery were masked 
at many points, and a plan of concerted action conceived 
under the guidance of the Duke of WeHington himself 
should the moment come for movement. Special constables 
were sworn in by thousands and even tens of thousands. 
Kennington Common, then an open and almost grassless 
parade, was the place of assembly of the enemy. From 
it the opposing mass was to roll towards Westminster, 
bringing the monstrous Charter Petition to the House 
of Commons. It was met somewhere in Lambeth, the 
way was barred, there was expostulation and remon- 
strance, but the way remained barred. Perhaps there 
was some rain. Anyhow, Mr. Feargus O’Connor desisted, 
and the Petition reached the Commons without the 
accompanying host. The day ended amid ridicule, in 
which there was just as much, and as little, reason as in 
the anxiety with which it began. Whatever the revolu- 
tionary force, it was spent before the passage of the 
Thames. 

The tornado of 1848 burst over Europe, but to what 
issue? In February the Republic was established in 
Paris without a struggle, and France, from end to end, 
accepted the result. In June the Republican Govern 
ment fought, and fought seriously, insurrectionists in 
the same city of Paris, and set up a Dictator to restore 
order. 

When this was practically accomplished and elec- 
tions came to be held, the diversity of opinions among 
Frenchmen became manifest. It soon appeared that not 
a few were not enthusiastic about any change, and, 
again, that not a few had something more than a lurking 
admiration of military glory, and were flattered by the 
suggestion of having a Buonaparte at the head of affairs. 
There was as yet no appearance of devotion to Louis 
Napoleon, who had to clear himself from a certain cloud 
of ridicule, and it may be surmised that if Guizot had been 
less unbending in opposition to progressive reform, and 
Louis Philippe had gratified his countrymen with a little 
more military display, an Orleanist dynasty might have 
held its own for some time against all comers. Nothing, 
however, is more idle than speculating upon what might 
have been. The first elections that brought Louis 
Napoleon into prominence were certainly free from 
improper influences; and I for one feel bound to admit, 
despite the Crime of December, that it was a nation he 
had satisfied and was satisfying that advanced him, 
step by step, to the elevation of Emperor. He amused 
them with elections, he was sufficiently lavish of 
splendor, and his military diversions were not very 
costly, and not as yet failures. The Republican out 
break of 1848 was, however, undone, and Republicans 
again took their turn as refugees in a foreign land. The 
Italian collapse was even more depressing. Lombardy 
remained with Austria, to which Venice reverted ; King 
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Bomba was re-established in Naples and Sicily ; the Pope 
returned to Rome; the Grand Duke lived once again in 
his old fashion over against Casa Guidi; only Victor 
Emanuel remained with a semblance of constitutional 
government in Piedmont, waiting for the helpful genius 
of Cavour. Speaking generally of Italy, the truth may 
be confessed that those who energetically wanted free- 
dom and self-government were relatively too few to 
accomplish their desire, and the Foreign Power had not 
learnt the necessity, still less the wisdom, of withdrawal. 
A voluntary relinquishment of domination is the last 
lesson that governing humanity learns. Our departure 
from the Ionian Islands is perhaps the only example of 
it, unless the peaceful separation of Norway from 
Sweden may be cited as a partial illustration. Anyhow, 
at the close of the first half of the last century the 
Italians were not strong enough and united enough to 
gain freedom for themselves, and the powers of Austria 
would not concede it. 

The ebbing of Revolution in Middle Europe was 
marked by some special circumstances, though the deeper 
causes of the movement may have been the same. The 
Magyars might probably have been strong enough to 
secure for themselves the control of Hungary, but the 
Tsar Nicholas intervened as the sole surviving executor 
of the Holy Alliance to put down the disturbers of 
peace; and the forces of the young Francis Joseph, 
relieved of this difficulty, succeeded in maintaining the 
conglomerate dominions of Austria. Had all the 
elements seeking after freedom united to help one 
another they might have repelled even Russian armies ; 
but they did not unite, and Metternich could have 
grimly smiled at the result of revolt. The story of 
North Germany might well be re-told at the present 
time at length as a great warning, with suggestions at 
once of encouragement and discouragement. The King 
of Prussia had not been alone in capitulation; all the 
kings in Germany bowed in turn before the storm, and 
he of Bavaria, the friend of Lola Montes, abdicated. 
A Constituent Assembly, so to speak, rose spontaneously 
out of the ruins of German Confederation, but as it 
proved weak the reluctant surrounding Powers grew 
strong, and after a couple of years of shifting uncer- 
tainties and crumbling combinations, the order of 1815 
was re-established, and all that had happencd came to 
nothing. The most important fact that emerged from 
this interim welter of confusion was the individuality 
of one man, Otto von Bismarck, who knew his own mind 
and knew the mind of others, and thus possessed 
measures of strength and of weakness enabling him to 
conceive the plans he perfected in after years. 

I do not moralize. It is indeed impossible to make 
the barest narrative of facts without some suggestion of 
their connection with one another, some faint indication 
of strains of success and of failure, leading up to the fulfil- 
ment or abandonment of undertakings. I will not attempt 
to pursue these indistinct inquiries. Things never quite 
repeat themselves. The minds of men vary, it may be 
minutely, with varying generations and varying circum- 
stances, and minute variations become, in time, palpable 
and important. Two things may be said of the Revolution 
in Russia which has quickened my memory of 1848. In 
the first place, it did not spring directly, like that of 
Paris, out of political agitation. It has revealed political 
forces which had long been at work with unascertainable 
and still unascertained powers, but it was itself the out- 
break of a foodless people, and its success was made 
possible because, whether through popular sympathy or 
military discontent, the troops refused to fire on the 
hungry multitude. The next distinguishing fact of the 
Russian Revolution is that it is contemporaneous with a 
great war, in which Russia is a principal factor. It was 
not ostensibly made to promote that war or to check it, 
and I draw attention to the war only for the purpose of 
suggesting the extreme difficulty of working out a great 
constitutional change and a great war simultaneously. 
A Constituent Assembly and a War Council can hardly 
move abreast of one another, and we need not go far to 
see that constitutions are apt to collapse before the neces- 
sities of war. Here I stop. What may be the outcome 
in Russia must profoundly engage our attention and even 
our imagination. When we get down among the unnum- 











bered millions of the people we move in an atmosphere 
of exaltation and of submissioa, capable of any sacrifice 
of heroism and of devotion. When we mount to the 
company of the upper and governing classes, we ask our- 
selves with uncertainty: Can these furnish the leaders 
worthy of the men they ought to lead? 


CouRTNEY OF PENWITH. 





THE LARGER ANGLO-RUSSIAN 
FRIENDSHIP. 


Wirs the revolution in Russia, there has come, or rather 
there must come, a revolution in Anglo-Russian relations. 
Officially, those relations have been close enough, 
developing from the Entente of 1907 to the Alliance. 
But official relationship is at best only artificial unless 
it has a solid foundation in the mutual trust and affection 
of the two peoples. To-day the artificial tie of political 
alliance in war is of the least importance. Something 
deeper and more real can now replace it—the mutual 
respect of two democracies and their need one for the 
other in the critical years to come. 

On the Russian side nothing will be lacking to bring 
about that consummation. For generations England’s 
friendship and her recognition of us as a sister demo- 
cracy has been the dream of the Russian people. 
No Englishman can have any adequate idea of what 
England has meant to us. Our reactionaries have had a 
dislike for England that corresponded to our love for her. 
‘* Perfidious Albion ’’ has been their traditional epithet. 
But to Russian Liberals it has always been an article of 
faith that the light would come from the West. By the 
West we meant principally England. And now that the 
light and the dawn have come, it is principally to 
England that we look. 

True friendship is now possible. Every condition 
for it has at length been realized, as far as Russia is con- 
cerned. But there is one condition that is essential both 
for the welding of Anglo-Russian friendship and for the 
future of Russia. It is that the Russian people should 
be left in no doubt as to the real and whole-hearted 
sympathy of free and democratic England. Englishmen 
must have no mistaken reticences or diplomatic fears. 
Any false delicacy on your part—and particularly on the 
part of the English Press—may be harmful in the 
extreme. 

So much does England mean to us that our associa- 
tion with her at the outbreak of war added immensely 
to the wonderful spiritual uplift with which we entered 
upon the struggle. Just because England. was our Ally, 
we had the feeling that we were on the eve of the realiza- 
tion of freedom. Unfortunately, that feeling did not 
last. Gradually the Russian people came to suspect that 
our relations after all were only, or mainly, official, and 
that it was not a case of friendship between the peoples, 
but only between the Governments. How did that 
suspicion arise? Now, after the event, one can say 
frankly—It was largely the fault of the English 
Press. Not that I blame its attitude. No Russian has 
any complaint to make on that score. Everyone realized 
that the position of the English Press was delicate and 
dificult. That was well understood. Yet the fact 
remains that the Russian democracy was deeply dis- 
appointed when the first wave of romantic enthusiasm 
aroused by the war and our alliance with the West 
suddenly collapsed, and the Russian Government reverted 
to its old methods of oppression. Our first thought—it is 
the literal truth—was to make an appeal to the English 
Press. We had the hope that once English newspapers 
took the part of the Russian people, what was going on 
in Russia would be made impossible. In that hope we 
were deceived. 

I will take only one instance: it is one out of many, 
but perhaps the most typical. No one in England can 
realize the shock with which Liberal-minded Russia 
heard in the early stages of the war of the cruelties in 
Poland and Galicia. In the army zone in Poland, Jews 
were declared one and all to be spies and traitors. There 
were deportations en masse of whole populations as if 
they were human cattle. Leaders of communities were 
seized as hostages. The worst medieval methods of 
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harrying and persecution were applied. Complete license 
was encouraged in the troops in their treatment of the 
Jewish population. In Galicia, even worse things were 
done. Jews and Ruthenes were put literally outside 
the law. But it was not merely the cruelty that shocked 
and horrified Russia; it was the clear evidence that 
these horrors gave of a deliberate and deep-laid scheme 
of the reactionaries to poison the very wells of Russian 
public life; to revive fanaticism ; to recreate the old bad 
passions and hatreds; to debauch the soldiery; and to 
turn one Russian against another, and by so doing, to 
destroy both. It is hard to describe in a few words the 
position in which the Russian people then found itself 
The plot was clear. An effort was being made to revive 
reaction and to deprave and corrupt the people. Liberal- 
minded men were in desperation. What was to be done? 
All the early idealism was going. Was everything to 
end in mutual hatred and the old chaos? 

At that moment there was founded in Petrograd 
an organization called the Society of Russian Writers. 
The initiative in its foundation was taken by Maxim 
Gorki, and with him were associated in the Committee 
Leonid Andreieff and Feodor Sologub, the two other 
great novelists of Russia. The membership included 
almost every writer and politician of note in the country, 
including Miliukoff and Kerensky. The sole purpose 
of the Society was to investigate the Polish and Galician 
atrocities, to conduct a propaganda in Russia, and to 
inform public opinion in Allied and neutral countries— 
especially and particularly in England—in the hope of 
enlisting its support. 

Professor Vinogradofi happened to be in Petrograd, 
and took an active part in the Society. As he was return- 
ing to London, he undertook the task of propaganda in 
England. The-only difficulty it was thought was that 
of getting the documents containing the evidence 
collected in Poland and Galicia past the frontier. Not 
for a moment was it dreamt that the English press, 
which, it is hardly an exaggeration to say, is worshipped 
in Russia, would not lift its voice,as always, in the name 
of humanity and Liberalism. It was not by the nature of 
the case an appeal to official England, but to the 
English heart and conscience. Moreover, behind it was 
the belief, deeply felt throughout, that “ England is 
our Ally, not theirs.’’ It is putting it gently to say 
that deep disappointment was felt that nothing could be 
published in the English Press. 

But such disappointments were many. Another 
such instance occurs to me. After the unhappy retreat 
from Galicia, the Tsar had no option but to summon the 
Duma. To the pent-up disillusionment of the nation 
the powerful and bitter speeches delivered by the 
leaders of opinion came as a relief. It was an 
outlet for the national feeling, as it were—a recovered 
capacity to breathe. People could hold their heads up 
again and look one another in the eyes without shame. 
Again, all thoughts turned to the English Press; again, 
there was disappointment. As far as the English 
newspapers were concerned, the speeches might never 
have been made. 

I need mention only incidentally another capital 
instance—M. Miliukoff’s catastrophic speech of 
November last, which was in fact the first stroke of the 
Revolution. To the best of my recollection, that speech 
has not yet appeared in the London daily press, although 
it was published in France and throughout the world. 

Instead of opening its columns, the British press 
adopted an attitude of absolute “correctitude.’’ From 
the very beginning of the war it became the proper thing 
not to utter a word of criticism of the Russian Govern- 
ment or of Russian affairs. There was nothing but 
eulogy of Russia. Of course, Russians understood and 
appreciated it all. We realized that England was 
the best possible kind of ally, loyal and considerate, and 
always to be relied on; indeed, at times we felt that 
she was even “tco good.’’ This undiluted stream of 
praise was, in fact, on occasion harmful. Later this very 
praise aggravated the suspicion that was growing up 
among many Russians, that the Alliance, after all, was 
only a matter of the Governments and only for the sake 
of the war. Let us take, for example, the grave and 
menacing succession of Ministerial] changes in Russia ; the 





game of political leap-frog, as Russians cynically called 
it. These changes never evoked the criticism they 
deserved from English newspapers; nothing but sweet 
words. Polivanoff replaced the traitor Sukhomlinoff as 
Minister'of War. Rightly there was praise of Polivanoff. 
Polivanoff was succeeded by Shuvaieff. Again there was 
praise of the newcomer, though Russia deplored the 
change in silence, and regretted Polivanoff. Then came 
Shuvaieff’s famous speech identifying the Army with the 
aspirations of the Duma. At once he became a hero in 
Russia. But the inevitable followed. The reaction 
avenged themselves, and Shuvaieff in his turn was re- 
placed by Byelaieff. Once more the British Press 
praised Byelaieff. Is it any wonder that Russian opinion 
became baffled and somewhat hurt? 

The explanation is simple. It was the old doctrine 
of non-intervention in another nation’s affairs. Ever 
since August, 1914, the British Press has applied that 
doctrine with the greatest rigidity to everything Russian. 
Yet it is difficult to understand altogether this reticence, 
though the motive can be appreciated. Surely the ex- 
pression “internal affairs’’ could not be given so wide a 
scope in such a war as this. Was the deliberate dis- 
organization of Russia, we might fairly ask, a mere 
internal affair of no concern to Russia’s Allies? In any 
case such was the attitude of the English Press, and no 
effort could change it. 

The curious thing is that with the Revolution this 
attitude has been abandoned. It is the more curious 
because, whereas this abandonment of correctitude might 
have been helpful to us before, it now threatens to become 
harmful to the cause of Anglo-Russian friendship. It is 
necessary to speak plainly. Of course, the whole British 
Press, without exception, sympathizes with the Revolu- 
tion. We could expect no less, and are grateful. But 
for some reason or other, that sympathy is in danger of 
being spoiled. A note of hesitation and distrust is too 
plainly marked in the comments of certain newspapers. 
There is a real danger that many in Russia will come to 
suspect that a part of the English Press, including some 
of its most influential organs, cannot bring itself to forget 
its cordiality towards the banished Russian despotism. 
There is a real danger that the comments of these news- 
papers may be taken in Russia as the reverse of the 
truth, and the old popular saying may be altered into: 
“ They are their Allies, not ours.’’ 

In short, there is reason to fear that many Russians 
may be misled into thinking that some great English 
newspapers have a deeper feeling for the Tsar and his 
tragic position than for the people and its century-long 
tragedy. It is natural perhaps that the position of the 
Tsar as a man and fellow-creature should excite pity. 
But it is a long and unwarranted step from this to the 
glowing and almost exclusive eulogy of the Tsar’s 
magnanimity and patriotism, of which we read day after 
day in certain great English newspapers. 

Even more dangerous is the wholesale labelling of 
a great section of the Russian people and army as 
“Extremists.” I quite understand the attitude of 
uneasiness that is caused in your press by the friction, 
such as it is, between the Labor-Radical and the Liberal 
elements in the Revolution. But to brand the more 
advanced section forthwith as ‘‘ Extremists’’ and 
** Anarchists’’ or even ‘‘ Nihilists’’—an absurd and 
obsolete term—is not only unfair and untrue, but fraught 
with positive danger. These so-called ‘‘ Extremists ’’ are 
after all only men who are struggling for the realization 
of the highest ideals of the Russian democracy. They, 
no less than the Russian Liberals, are the apostles of 
Anglophilism in Russia. 

In this critical hour for Russia’s future, the Russian 
democracy has a right to ask for the British people’s 
sympathy, patience, and trust. At this moment we have 
in our hands an opportunity, unique in history, of 
welding together in mutual friendship the two largest 
democracies in the Old World. Let us pray that it be 
not spoiled by any false sentiment or mistaken sense of 
diplomacy. 

Micnaet S. Farpman. 

[Tue Nation had no part in the conspiracy of 
silence which Mr. Farbman condemns.—Ep., Tue 
Natron. ] 
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A London Piarp. 


Lonpon, Fripay. 


Great is the miracle of the Russian Revolution. It 
has set our bureaucrats attesting the downfall of 
bureaucracy ; our gaolers praising the triumph of free- 
dom; our anti-Parliamentarians singing hymns to the 
Duma. It has even made Mr. George a Liberal again. 
Its beauty has been slightly defaced by our Press cari- 
cature of the glorious rising of Russia from her 
crucifixion and burial as an act of mere Chauvinism, 
but (save for the “ Times’’) there is more ignorance 
than malice in the presentment. What many of us feel 
is the spiritual force of a movement that must change 
all things for us no less than for her. We must now 
re-don our discarded dress of democracy if only to escape 
open shame in the eyes of free Russia. A Reform Bill 
is now almost certain. Mr. Law’s threat of an anti-Irish 
Election vanishes, and Home Rule for Ireland should 
not linger too many years behind Home Rule for Finland. 
The Prime Minister may find time to attend his Duma 
for other purposes than the delivery of a Royal elegy, 
and it is safe to say that our next Ambassador to Russia 
will not be Lord Milner. 


Tue Revolution goes well. It was from the begin- 
ning a singularly able but also merciful and chivalrous 
movement. The people were brutally and wantonly 
fired upon ; but there was no answering savagery. They 
soon captured some of their worst enemies; but these 
men were well treated and safely lodged with the Duma ; 
while the only house attacked or burned was that of the 
notorious Count Fredericks. Nor is the Revolution 
exhibiting the fissiparous character given to it by 
some of the reactionaries here. The leaders of the 
Moderate and the advanced section are honest and 
able. M. Kerensky and M. Tcheidze, the Socialists, are 
men of character and worth, Prince Lvoff, a first-rate 
administrator, and M. Miliukoff, of course, have 
brilliant and varied gifts. But the important fact is that 
the Revolution is the Russian people of all orders, 
grades, classes, interests, banded against the Govern- 
ment, which was the enemy of them all. Much of the 
machinery of the Revolution of 1905, notably the 
Council of Workmen’s Deputies, has been revived, and 
the army associated with it. How will these forces, 
grading down from one plane of thought to another, 
work on the problem of the new Constitution? My 
information is all hopeful. The alternatives are a 
Republic or a Parliamentary Monarchy. It is possible 
that the peasant will vote for a Monarch subject to the 
Duma, but many see in the Mir a Republican influence, 
to which the priesthood is also susceptible. The Synod 
is, of course, in the hands of the Government, who may 
be trusted to weed out the reactionary Bishops. The 
army is thought to favor a Republic ; for it is full of hatred 
of the men who are said to have betrayed to the Germans 
the plans of every Russian advance but Brussiloff’s— 
which succeeded. But the Grand Duke Michael is 
popular, if only in contrast with the weak, 
wavering, vindictive ex-Tsar, and his Jewish wife 
(though hardly formed for a Tsaritsa) is clever. But 
the great hope is in the gathering of the dispersed 
genius of the most gifted of European peoples; and for 
that purpose everything in Russia—its art, literature, 
academic and scientific thought, experience in local 
administration and leadership in workmen’s politics— 
is united. 


Tue gaffe of the Revolution seems to have been a 
speech of Lord Milner’s at the “ Contan’’ restaurant in 
Moscow. .I can only guess its purport from the 
infuriated retort of the Liberal “ Viedomosti,’’ whose 
editor is the new Minister of Education. But he seems to 
have reported a Sabbath reign of peace in the country 
and of efficiency in its Government, only broken by 





“extraordinary rumors’’ which threatened to shatter 
his reason. ‘To which the “ Viedomosti’’ retorts with 
violence that the “ extraordinary rumors’’ betokened an 
extraordinary state of affairs, to which only a popular 
Ministry could put an end, and that if “this only too 
well-known Conservative and Imperialist’’ merely 
wanted to insult Moscow, why had he come there? 
Why, indeed? Lord Milner has his gifts, but he is a 
ludicrous Mercury to be despatched from England to 
Russia on the eve of a popular revolution. 


THE great movement is, of course, in the Irish 
situation; as on the Western Front, it has advanced 
from trench to “ positional’’ war. But whither? The 
Trish laugh at a threat of a hostile election; they know 
that they will lose to Sinn Fein, but they expect to come 
back with sixty stalwarts, who, if it is to be war, will 
speedily make any resulting Coercionist administration 
impossible. But settlement can only follow on an 
act of faith and imagination from the Government. The 
Colonial Premiers will doubtless help; but they will not 
take the sole responsibility. They have neither the right 
nor the experience to act so long as the British Govern- 
ment declines to be a Government in aught but name. 
The obstacle is Ulster. Ulster sits wrapt in her robe of 
fanaticism, counting her gain from the Nationalist loss. 
She resisted Mr. Asquith’s advance last spring, as to-day 
she repels Mr. George. But there are two doors through 
which she can be called on to walk. The first is through 
the operation of the Home Rule Act, coupled with an 
option to each Irish county to come in or stop out. The 
second is through a change of plan such as Mr. Erskine 
Childers proposed—the creation of two Provincial 
Councils coupled with a fully endowed Parliament for 
all Ireland ; the first storey in a Federal structure. The 
merit of some such plan would probably be that both 
Sinn Fein and Southern Unionists of the type of Dr. 
Bernard would accept it, and that even Belfast might 
be drawn in. But mere fumbling research through a 
Commission will not work. 





Ir is, I think, an excessive compliment to Mr. 
Asquith to say that his speech on the Dardanelles Report 
killed it. That is the truth, but it is not the whole 
truth. The House of Commons felt itself bound to 
“assist,’’ asthe French say, in an act of reparation. Ihave 
heard no comment on the publication of the Report which 
was not contemptuous of the method and origin of that 
manceuvre. One may indeed feel no exaggerated respect 
for an Administration that is neither constitutional nor 
Liberal nor efficient, and yet, as it answers for the 
country’s fate, to wish to see it playing the game. We 
are not a Mexican Republic, torn between rival free- 
booters. But what can be said of a Minister 
who, owing what he owes to Mr. Asquith, sought 
or permitted this assault on him? The resounding 
cheers that greeted Mr. Chamberlain’s reference to Mr. 
Asquith’s loyalty to his colleagues contained, in their 
volume, a rebuke to his successor. There were other 
such incidents and references in the Dardanelles debate. 
Mr. Asquith’s ascendancy and popularity are indeed so 
great that it is hardly an exaggeration to say that the 
Government govern the House of Commons so far as 
they govern it at all, at the pleasure of the Leader of the 
Opposition. That, again, is evidence of where the seat 
of authority lies. The Constitution can neither be 
broken nor evaded ; nor the vital part of it laid aside as 
if it were a wooden leg. 


I BELIEVE that when Mr. Asquith addresses the 
House on the resolution on Franchise, he will speak as 
a supporter of Woman Suffrage. 


WE read the scanty tale of our losses by submarines ; 
but few realize the agonies and cruelties it hides. One 
such story came to my ears the other day. The ship was 
torpedoed in the Atlantic, in bitter weather, two hundred 
miles from the Irish Coast. Two lifeboats were launched. 
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One perished; the other, ill-provided with food and 
water, was rescued. But the captain died raving mad, 
and the survivors were picked up in a piteous state of 
cold, starvation, and fatigue. ‘Iwo of the stokers had 
jumped on to the boat clad only in their shirts and 
flannel pants. Two of the men who had their thick 
coats on wrapped them round their comrades, and the 
crew took turns to lie next them and cover them with 
their bodies. Constant bailing—for heavy seas broke 
over the boat—just kept the men from dying of cold. 
And then the rudder broke, and steering became almost 
impossible. Their plight on landing may be imagined, 
but a few hours later the second mate, a boy of twenty- 
two, volunteered for sea again. Who would despair of 
a country that grows such souls and bodies as these? 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Wetiers. 





BROGUE SHOCK. 


I wonper whether even Mr. Maurice Hewlett could write 
a version of the recent Home Rule debate in which the 
unfortunate English people would appear pitiable rather 
than ridiculous. In his Hodgiad, the finest and 
indeed the only readable epic English literature has 
produced in these days, he shews the Englishman, 
incapable of knowing his own mind, helplessly bullied 
and overridden by Dane, by Norman, by everyone with 
the necessary bumptiousness and some little mental 
clarity. He omitted one canto: the canto of the last 
and most humiliating bullying of the doomed race by the 
Protestant Irish—my own people. When I see Mr. 
Lloyd George on his knees to my fellow Dubliners, Sir 
Edward Carson and Lord Northcliffe, protesting that he 
would never presume to coerce Ulster as he means to 
coerce the comparatively negligible and contemptible 
Central Empires ; when this abject assurance has no sooner 
been heard with difficulty through his tears than Mr. 
Redmond, with a terrible frown, throws the whole 
Commons into a twittering panic by walking majestically 
out of the House with his party in procession behind 
him ; when the appeals of Mr. Ginnell and Mr. Healy, 
themselves Irish, to the House not to allow itself to be 
frightened by playacting, fail utterly to stem the rout, 
I realize as I never did before what a mistake I have 
made in trying all my life to argue and amuse the 
English out of their follies instead of simply kicking 
them. Beyond a doubt, we Irish are the governing race 
in these islands; and I am not sure that the transfer of 
the seat of government from Westminster to Belfast or 
Dublin would not be the most natural solution of the 
problem. There would never be a Home Rule movement 
in England. 

The end of the debate was that Mr. Asquith 
appealed to the Overseas Dominions to come and help 
his bewildered and scared countrymen out of their 
predicament ; and the Prime Minister snatched at the 
suggestion like a drowning man. 

That is England all over: fighting millions of the 
most elaborately equipped and organized soldiers in 
Europe with gigantic strength and wunconquerable 
obstinacy, and jumping up on her chair with shrieks of 
terror when a mouse squeaks at her with an Irish brogue. 
What a people! 

Fortunately, there are benevolent Irishmen who 
hate to see even Englishmen frightened and confused ; 
and I am one of them. Besides, I do not believe that 
frightened and confused men can solve the Irish 
problem ; and I conclude that those Irishmen who are 
frightening and confusing them are not all quite clear 
on the subject themselves. May I offer my services in an 
explanatory capacity ? ; 

The British Empire consists of several States flying 
the British flag and defended by the British fleet, but 
otherwise differing widely in their laws and institutions. 
The only one which is governed without the slightest 
regard to the character and views of the inhabitants 1s 





England. In the others the people are more or less con- 
sulted, the opposite extreme to England being reached 
in Ireland, where governmental action is never based on 
common sense, political science, or on anything except 
some empirical and mostly fantastic estimate of the Irish 
species. 

Hitherto it has been assumed without question that 
all units of the Empire must be geographical: that 
Bombay must belong to the Indian system, Dundee to 
the Scottish system, Belfast to the Irish system, and 
London to the English system. This, however, is no 
more a necessity of the case than that Gibraltar should 
belong to the Spanish system. It is quite conceivable 
that London, observing that the best trained and most 
competent governing body in the Empire is the Indian 
Civil Service, might desire to be regarded as a part of 
British India; that Galway might attach itself to 
Canada, Dundee to Australasia, and Oxford University 
to the Straits Settlements. This would not involve the 
disruption of the Empire: on the contrary, it would lead 
to a healthy competition among its Governments, 
culminating in the survival of the fittest. Probably 
Westminster would be left without a single constituent 
at an early stage; but the Empire would get on quite 
well without it. 

The first step in this new mode of development has 
been provoked by the Home Rule Act. A new system 
being proposed for Ireland, Belfast repudiates it, and 
claims to be attached to England. It is hard to see what 
reasonable objection can be advanced to this, provided 
the rest of Ireland be allowed to distribute itself over the 
Empire in the same fashion. The entire Irish question 
might be disposed of in this way. Ulster would, on 
second thoughts, probably attach itself to Egypt or 
India, which are garrison States. The other provinces 
would join the Overseas Dominions. The Giant’s Cause- 
way, the Blaskets, Tory, Arran, and Dalkey could 
become Solomon Islands; and England could at last 
govern herself in her own way without having to think 
about Ireland instead of about herself. It sounds too 
good to be true; but there is nothing impossible or 
extravagant about it; and if Sir Edward Carson does not 
wean this, I am at a loss to understand what he does 
mean; for he, as a lawyer, clearly cannot mean that 
Belfast should be made the Holy City of the British 
Empire, with privileges denied to London itself. 

Now that we are quite clear about the scope of the 
Ulster proposal, the sooner it is carefully debated on its 
merits in the House the better. 

It may be that the House will decide against it, 
and maintain the geographical unit. One rather 
awkward consideration against it is that there would be 
two parties to each transfer ; and they might not always 
agree. Ulster, in her determination never to desert Mr. 
Micawber, has taken his welcome for granted; but it 
lacks confirmation. What is to happen if Parliament 
decides that Ireland, within her girdle of salt water, 
must remain one and indivisible? 

Parliament will not maintain the status quo, because 
Parliament is afraid of Mr. Redmond. Parliament will 
not coerce Ulster, because Parliament is afraid of Sir 
Edward Carson. Well, Parliament can do its duty all 
the same. The Home Rule Bill can still be enacted for 
all Ireland, and its administration left to the Irish 
Parliament. This will release 60,000 troops for service 
at the front. Ulster with her volunteers will be left face 
to face with Leinster, Munster, and Connaught with their 
volunteers. If Ulster risks the politically suicidal step 
of allowing the South to get ahead of the North in the 
new Irish Parliament, instead of at once sending a 
resolute and capable Protestant representation to it, the 
Irish Parliament will be no more disabled than the 
British Parliament is now by the abstention of Count 
Plunkett. It will save the Ulster salaries. If, when it 
proceeds to collect the taxes it finds that its writ will 
not run in Belfast, it will not be the first time that the 
King’s writ has not run in a rebellious Irish district. 
The situation may be left to develop its own inconveni- 
ences. The Irish Parliament will not be in a position 
to coerce Ulster by distraint warrant, bailiff, policeman, 
and soldier. It cannot, without unutterable infamy, 
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call in English soldiers to coerce Irish rebels: it was 
through that error that Ireland lost her independence. 
And England can hardly send soldiers to act as mutineers. 
Ulster will not be coerced; but she will be outlawed ; 
and though she can set up an outlawed government as a 
mutinied crew sets up a captain, she will find her 
position so unsatisfactory that she will have sooner or 
later either to accept Home Rule, or else to conquer both 
Ireland and England and the rest of the British Empire, 
and forcibly restore the Union. 

It is possible that the Nationalists might take the 
position taken by the Republican Party in the United 
States of America fifty years ago, and attempt to 
maintain the unity of Ireland by force. In that case 
there would be civil war in Ireland. Well, civil war is 
one of the privileges of a nation. The British Govern- 
ment is pledged not to interfere, because it is pledged 
not to coerce Ulster; and it could not interfere without 
coercing Ulster, as the law would be on the Nationalist 
side. It could only look on and sell ammunition to both 
sides impartially, in the hope that they would 
exterminate one another. Mankind still longs for that 
consummation; but it has never happened, and is too 
much to hope for. 

I doubt, myself, whether it would come to civil war. 
I do not deprecate that method ; for if hatred, calumny, 
and terror have so possessed men that they cannot live 
in peace as other nations do, they had better fight it out 
and get rid of their bad blood that way. The British 
fleet could keep the ring with no greater pre-occupation 
with the Irish coast than is necessary at present. The 
combatants would be receiving a practical military 
training for subsequent service in defence of the Empire, 
to which both sides are attached by the hard fact that 
neither of them can afford to do without it except by 
attaching themselves to some other Empire not so easily 
bullied, and unable to detect the terrifying brogue. 

But it not unfrequently happens that when two men 
quarrel, and are held back by the bystanders, their 
pugnacity and animosity reach a pitch that con- 
vinces everyone tliat it would be simple murder to let 
them go: yet, if nevertheless released, they suddenly 
begin arguing with one another instead of falling to 
fisticuffs. When the recent fighting began, Sir 
Edward Carson was as shocked as Mr. Redmond; and 
all Ireland, instead of flying to arms, responded so very 
prudently that if England had not supplied a sensational 
bombardment and a Reign of Terror to impress the 
imagination of the world with the heroism of the patriots 
and the magnitude of their blow for independence, the 
lesson of the event would have been that neither of the 
political parties meant business as far as fighting was 
concerned, though the Larkinite proletarians and the 
poets did. 

The moral is very simple. A Government that lets 
itself be rattled will never solve the Irish or any other 
problem. A Government that goes ahead on the plain 
constitutional lines that are understood throughout the 
Empire and the world will have no difficulty ; though a 
Government that treats the enforcement of an Act of 
Parliament as something not to be thought of if it annoys 
anybody will bring both Parliament and itself into such 
utter contempt that its own tenure of office will never 
be worth two days’ purchase. If the earth shied from 
its orbit every time it met a wasp in its course round 
the sun, the wasps would be flattered ; but the universe 
would go tosmash. It is needless to consult the Colonial 
Premiers on a point so obvious. I can give their reply 
beforehand. It would be: “ Why not go right ahead? 
You have an Act with three general elections behind it. 
You are dealing with a depopulated little island, the 
entire fighting force of which, even if it were solid instead 
of divided, the British lion can squelch with one slash of 
his tail without turning his head from his scrap with the 
centre of Europe; and the Colonies will support him if 
he is doing the straightforward thing. Where is the 
difficulty ? ’’ 

If the Government nervously replies that there is 
Lord Lansdowne, the Colonial Premiers will ask, with 
Colonial emphasis, who the Hades is Lord Lansdowne? 
If it pleads Sir Edward Carson and Lord Northcliffe, 





they will ask whether the British Isles are governed by 
Parliament or by Dublin barristers and newspaper 
proprietors. They may even go so far as to ask whether 
the Prime Minister is a statesman who knows his 
business and his plain duty, or a victim of brogue-shock 
whom anyone can scare by pretending to throw a brick 
at him. 

I do not see any difficulty in the matter myself. If 
the British Parliament cannot go like a steam roller over 
Sinn Fein and Ulster and Carmelite Street, the sooner 
it tells the Imperial Conference that it has not character 
enough to govern the British Empire, and asks Germany 
to appoint a commission to undertake the management 
of these islands for a suitable consideration, the better. 

G. B. 8. 





“ ARABISTAN.”’ 


Tue Arabs were exactly the last race for whom anyone 
would have predicted liberation when this war broke out. 
Their glorious past seemed to be nothing but an irre- 
parable ruin. Since Volney moralized at Baalbek and 
Palmyra, it stood, indeed, as the very type of ruin, and 
ruin due to political error. As it happened, moreover, 
the destinies of the greater part of the Arab race are 
already in the hands of the Entente Powers. From 
Morocco to Egypt the whole of North Africa is under 
their sway, and it lies with them, by fostering the educa- 
tion of this once intellectual race, to restore it, if it can 
be restored, to civilization. Arabia itself is very sparsely 
peopled, and it never was, and is never likely to be, 
under any rule the home of an advanced civilization. 
There remain Baghdad, which once vied with Cordoba 
as the home of Arab learning, and Syria, which has 
to-day by far the most advanced and promising Arab 
population. General Maude’s proclamation to the people 
of Baghdad has set the world dreaming about the Arab 
future, and it has invited the Arabs themselves to 
dream. There are two opinions among scholars about 
the past of the Arab race, and the hopes which might 
be founded on it. One view denies their ability to 
originate anything at all. Islam itself was a blend of 
Judaism and Christianity. The exquisite “ Arab’’ 
architecture is, in reality, of Persian origin. The science 
of the Arab schools was little more than the gleanings 
from the Greek civilization which they overthrew. At 
every turn they were indebted to Jewish or Greek or 
Persian masters. They lacked the ability to organize: 
their states were ephemeral, and their culture, when 
once it had absorbed a little of the wisdom of the older 
world, at once became the dead and stereotyped tradi- 
tion which is still taught to-day, as it has been taught 
for a thousand years, at the Azhar University in Cairo. 
Treitschke, speculating on the decline of Arab culture, 
held that theocracy necessarily involves this intellec- 
tual death in life. It may be so. More friendly his- 
torians will point out that Arab civilization was in 
fact, destroyed, not by its own defects, but by barbarian 
enemies. Baghdad retained its culture in some degree, 
through interminable wars and invasions, until the 
terrible Hulagu Khan (or Halaka, as General Maude 
spells him) not content with butchery and pillage, 
deliberately ruined the irrigation system of Mesopo- 
tamia, which Babylonians and Assyrians, Persians and 
Arabs had all maintained. The dead hand of the Turks 
prevented any recovery, and for the decline of Syria 
we need seek no other explanation than war and 
devastation and oppression, from the days of the 
Crusaders down to those of Abdul Hamid. That is the 
case which the admirers of the Arab may present, and 
he has his admirers. The one weak point in it is that 
when the Moors were driven from Spain they were 
unable to preserve, still less to develop, their culture in 
North Africa, though their life was less seriously dis- 
turbed by external foes, until the nineteenth century, 
than that of most European peoples. 

General Maude’s ‘proclamation to the people of 
Baghdad is a clever and rather original document, which 
must have been drafted by some scholar who knew the 
East. We would give a good deal to wander disguised, 
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like the great Caliph of the legend, among the bazaars, 
to hear the comments of the people as they discuss it. 
It is a frank appeal to Arab nationalism, and the 
difficulty in its way is that the Arabs barely understand 
our Western conception of nationality at all. They 
have indeed a sort of negative nationalism: they detest 
and despise the Turks. But the greatest thing in Islam 
is its democratic doctrine, which blots out all distinctions 
of race and class, to preach the fraternity of all true 
believers. One must have seen a negro officer drilling 
white Turkish troops, to realize what it means. We 
should like to inquire exactly what the term “ racial 
ideals ’’ in the proclamation would convey to the pious 
Arab reader. The only ideals he knows are those universal 
precepts set out in the Koran and the Sheriat. We read 
the proclamation of the Shereef of Mecca with minute 
curiosity in order to discover in it any signs of Arab 
nationalism. They were not apparent, and the denuncia- 
tion of the Young Turks was made to turn chiefly on their 
impiety. Their final crime was, it seems, that they 
“shamed ’’ Moslem women by allowing them to go 
unveiled in the public service—in munition factories, we 
suppose. Such a sentiment does not seem promising soil 
for the development of Arab nationalism. For a nascent 
Arab nationalism, which really has drawn its conception 
of national life from the French Revolution and the 
developments which followed it in Europe, one must go, 
not to Baghdad or to Mecca, but to Egypt and Syria. 
The Egyptians, from Arabi down to Mustafa Kamel, 
really have, or are in their small educated class develop- 
ing, this sentiment in a crude but genuine form. The 
Arabic-speaking population of Syria, both Christian and 
Moslem, which has profited during two generations from 
the French and American colleges at Beyrout, has also 
evolved it, and for some years has been demanding Home 
Rule as boldly as it dared. A national Arab State 
would be conceivable in Syria, long before it could be 
realized in Mesopotamia. 

When one tries to think out the real problems of 
any civilized administration in Mesopotamia, Arab 
nationalism is hardly an all-embracing formula. To 
begin with, the population is mixed. It includes, with 
Arabs, some Still nomad and others sedentary, numerous 
Kurds and Persians, some Christians, and in Baghdad 
itself a large number of Jews. The few educated 
men in Baghdad (we have met one very capable repre- 
sentative) were Progressives without racial sentiment, 
who welcomed the Young Turk régime. The Moslems 
are of three races, and they include a large Shiah 
element. But we have here only the beginnings of the 
population question. The present population, very 
backward, very turbulent, and by no means industrious, 
is also exceedingly sparse. Any civilized protecting 
Power, were it British, German, or international, would 
at once set to work to restore the canals of Mesopotamia. 
That means imported labor, and when the canals are 
dug, it means again more labor to cultivate the soil, to 
raise the crops of cotton, wheat, millet, and dates, 
and to work the oil wells. Some immigrants or refugees, 
Armenians, Persians, or Kurds, might be drawn from 
neighboring regions, but unless the development is 
deliberately slow, we suppose (as all who have written 
on the question do) that Indian labor will be required. 
If that solution is adopted, we hope it will not be coolie 
labor, working under indentures, which is always apt 
to be a demoralizing system of semi-servitude. The 
attempt should be made to attract, whether from India, 
or China, or Turkey, a population of colonists who will 
settle and enjoy the wealth they create. In that case, 
however, the native Arab population would be before 
long a minority. 

The proclamation promises that our forces will not 
introduce “ alien institutions.’ That is an elastic term. 
It is idle to disguise the plain facts. It is not an acute 
question of nationality which had made Mesopotamia 
a battle-cround between the British-Indian and the 
Turco-German forces. The stakes in this contest are 
partly strategical, but chiefly economic. They are the 
right to build railways and ports, to sink oil-wells, but, 
above all, to irrigate a desert which might feed a 
hundred comfortable families where one nomad wanders 





to-day. Capital after the war may not be in a hurry 
to undertake such tasks ; but, sooner or later, before the 
world has enjoyed many years of peace, Mesopotamia 
will be transformed by bankers, contractors, and planters 
from the West. This finance will demand security, and 
it will want some better security than the judgment of 
an Arab Kadi administering the Sacred Law which 
forbids usury, and knows nothing of capital and interest. 
In one form or another, under Capitulations and mixed 
courts, or by “ residents’’ and “ collectors,’ the influx 
of capital means the imposition of “alien institutions.’’ 
Mecca and Nejd may be left to the Middle Ages. But 
Baghdad and Basrah are destined to be governed as 
Bombay and Cairo are governed. 
sympathy with Arab Nationalism wherever it has 
become articulate and conscious. Let it go its own way 
in Arabia Proper, which no European desires to pene- 
trate. Let it be fostered in Egypt, where our attitude 
has been none too friendly. Let it be advanced, above 
all, in the promising soil of Syria, whether by autonomy 
under Turkey or with the protection of the French flag. 
But about Mesopotamia it is idle to nurse illusions. If 
it becomes a field for European capital, it is not likely 
to recover the Arab character which it possessed when 
there were Caliphs in Baghdad. This problem cannot 
be discussed on a purely Arabophil basis. It concerns 
the whole character of the war settlement. On it 
may depend whether by marking off spheres of 
influence for ourselves we shall compromise the 
solution of European questions of natidnality. We 
have dependencies of this type enough, and an impartial 
Areopagus would not always give to him who hath. 
It is too soon to apportion spoils. If it is the destiny 
of Mesopotamia to be finally wrenched from the direct 
rule of the Turks there are some other solutions which 
have to be considered. Sooner or later, and certainly 
in China, we shall have to face the task of divorcing the 
expansion of capital from national rivalries and diplo- 
matic control. There is no expedient which can do this, 
save the creation of International Commissions to adjust 
this competition—such a plan as Mr. Walter Lipp- 
mann advocates in his brilliant and popular study.* 
Arab Nationalism is a sympathetic and romantic cry, 
which must have its scope and its chance. But an 
operation so complex as the restoration of Mesopotamia 


cannot, and will not, be worked out under that head 
alone. 


We have every 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE TRIUMPH OF HERBERT SPENCER. 

S1r,—Mr. Bernard Shaw, in your issue of March 17th, takes 
exception to the vie v that the present social condition of Europe 
constitutes a vindication of Spencer’s philosophy. Mr. Shaw 
appears to think that his conclasion is established by making 
a number of dogmatic statements unsupported by argument or 
reason; and since these statements happen in some cases to 
be also inaccurate and unfair to Spencer, I beg that you will 
allow me space for a few words upon the matter. 

First, Mr. Shaw says that he has been in full reaction 
against Spencer’s “senile politics (not those of his prime) for 
nearly forty years; and I see in the experience of the war, not 
their triumph, but the coup de grace which puts them out of 
their lingering pain.’’ Mr. Shaw is plainly unaware that 
Spencer’s politics never altered from his prime to his old age. 
I cannot recall a single question of principle on which Spencer 
changed, nor a single measure that came before Parliament, 
on which he would have voted differently in his prime and in 
his old age. On the question of Land Nationalization, he did 
indeed alter his views, not as to the principle, but as to the 
question of its present expediency. Passing on to the latter 
part of the sentence, it is surely grossly unfair to cite the war 
as the destruction of Spencerism. If Mr. Shaw knew anything 
of Spencer’s doctrines, he would be aware that, had Europe 
followed them, a war such as this would have been totally 
inconceivable; he would have been aware also that Spencer 
fought against the modern political tendencies of Europe on 
the express ground that they paved the way and inevitably 
led up to war. And now, when Europe arrives at the consum- 
mation which Spencer prophesied when he found his principles 
ignored, what are we to think of the writer who attributes that 
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consummation to those very principles, which were designed to 
prevent it, but which were rejected? 

Secondly, Mr. Shaw writes:—‘I should admit that if 
Spencerism had made good in peace, it could not be discredited 
because it had broken down with a crash in war. But the truth 
is that Spencerism was such a disastrous failure in peace 
” Seeing that Spencerism never has been tried in 
peace, seeing that it would involve a more radical reorganiza- 
tion of society than anything yet proposed even by Mr. Bernard 
Shaw himself; seeing, moreover, that the nearest approach to 
Spencerism in England (far though it was from the genuine 
thing) was coincident with the period of highest political 
prosperity in the history of the country; Mr. Shaw’s statement 
about its being a disastrous failure is nothing short of dogmatic 
misrepresentation, without even a pretence at substantiation, 
and based, I imagine, upon an extensive ignorance of the 
philosopher’s works. The further identification of Spencerism 
with “ Unsocialism’’ is a method of casting prejudice, which, 
I hope, will be ignored by all readers of THE NaTION. 

Passing from what Spencerism is not, to what it is, I may 
observe that Spencer cared as little for property as any member 
of the Fabian Society. But he cared a very great deal for 
liberty ; and his writings, whether right or wrong, are an attempt 
to exhibit a social system in which the maximum of human 
liberty is attained. It may very well be that his enthusiasm 
for freedom led Spencer to overlook the fact that there are 
other principles of legislation, which must not be ignored. Or 
it may be that the preoccupation of the people with those other 
principles in recent times has led to a dangerous disregard of 
the doctrine of individual liberty. Such a question is too big 
to be discussed within the limits of a letter. But whatever 
may be the issue of such a discussion, there are many indications 
that the ideal of freedom is once again coming to the fore. 
First and foremost there is the remarkable article in which 
a writer of the calibre of Mr. Havelock Ellis hails the Triumph 
of Spencer. And without going further afield than the copy 
of THE NATION now before me, there is the exceedingly able 
letter of “ Prospective Liberal Candidate,’’ whose proposals 
will be warmly endorsed by every Spencerian. If we in this 
country were true to Spencerism and true to our own British 
principles of the past, the ideals which we should now set before 
ourselves as the terms of peace would include (1) Universal 
free trade in Europ?; (2) Universal abolition of conscription and 
military training; (3) Universal limitation of armaments. Alas! 
I know too well how far these proposals are removed from 
“practical’’ politics; but the peoples of Europe are at length 
facing realities, and the future change in their outlook may be 
more dramatic than at present appears conceivable.—Yours, &c., 

HueH ELLior. 


March 19th, 1917. 





THE NECESSITY FOR STATE PURCHASE. 

Srr,—My friend Mr. Batty’s memory is short. He says 1 
am “now prepared to accept State purchase if accompanied by 
suppression.’’ As far back as February 21st, 1916, in a speech 
made long before Mr. Batty’s new-born desire to enter and 
compel me to enter the drink trade was even suspected, and 
which he was partly responsible for republishing and circu 
lating, I said, “If purchase were proposed for the express pur- 
pose of suppressing the traffic, I would vote for such a measure.”’ 
The suggestion that I have only now adopted that view is 
therefore, no doubt unintentionally, as unjust as it is incorrect. 
It is he who has changed, not I. 

His letter proves what I said in my former letter. He has 
made up his mind that prohibition, even during the war, is 
“jmpossible,’’ and, perhaps unwittingly, is determined, by per- 
suading others that it is impossible, to prevent its trial. 

I have no desire to impose it “from above autocratically.” 
Unlike the Nationalizers, I have so much faith in the people, 
drinkers and abstainers alike, that I am sure an act proposing 
prohibition for the period of the war and demobilization, on 
the ground of national danger and nationa] need, would strike 
the public imagination, insure enthusiastic public endorsement, 
and prove to be the most popular governmental act since the 
war broke out. I am equally certain that it would at once 
increase our man-power, military and industrial, and inspire 
our allies and our people with a new confidence like the sensa- 
tion created by Russia’s dramatic stroke. 

I further believe that a few months’ experience would act 
here as it has acted in Russia, and make a return to license 
impossible. My objections, unlike the claims of the Nation- 
alizers, are based on the only experience we have had of State 
ownership. May I] etate them shortly? 

South Carolina abolished the dispensary system because 
the evils under it were found to be worse than under private 
license. 

Under Nationalization, Russia experienced more degrada- 
tion and debauchery than before its inception. Commencing 
it as a temperance measure, by shutting up vodka shops and 
subsidizing temperance teaching, she soon pushed liquor for 
revenue and introduced shops into new districts, with results 
so fatal that when war broke out her very existence was found 





to depend on the destruction of the trade, which was destroying 
annually a million of her people. 

That the same danger is possible under British rule is now 
being proved in Ceylon, where the Government monopoly has 
paralyzed the temperance movement, and is forcing drinkshops 
upon unwilling villages, whose population by religion are for- 
bidden alcohol, and whose resistance has incurred the resent- 
ment of the revenue officers. 

These are the only cases of State ownership, except 
Saskatchewan, and they are not encouraging. And Saskatche- 
wan got rid of her dozen or two State liquor shops within a few 
months as part of the movement which only allowed their 
creation from the fear, which Mr. Batty entertains, that public 
opinion would not stand what it was found it overwhelmingly 
desired, and would have welcomed from the first. In other 
words, Saskatchewan could, but for lack of faith in the people, 
have achieved prohibition months earlier in one blow instead 
of two. 

The idea that prohibition is “impossible”’ is based on the 
belief that the war has made no change in public opinion. 
Before the war, the Liquor Control Board would have been im- 
possible. To-day the general public within the controlled area 
are clamoring for further restrictions. Before the war, restric- 
tion of output to ten million barrels would have been unthink- 
able. ‘To-day it is welcomed by all except the trade. Let the 
Government try a prohibiting measure, and the widespread 
cordiality of its reception amongst the drinking population 
will surprise them. 

And if all reasonable claims of vested interests can be met, 
as I showed in my last letter, without purchase, why force 
unwilling temperance reformers to become drink sellers? All 
that Nationalizers claim can be done only by State ownership, 
can be accomplished better without it, and without the dangers 
that the only experience we have had proves to inhere in it. 
Why incur them? 

There is no “ Necessity.’’—Yours, &c., 

H. G. CHANCELLOR. 

House of Commons, 8.W. 1. March 19th, 1917. 

[We have to apologize to several correspondents for being 
unable to print their letters this week.—Ep. THE NatTIoNn.] 

[Messrs. Constahle inform us that Mr. R. C. Trevelyan was 
incorrectly described in our Spring Announcement Supplement 
as the editor of “An Annual of New Poetry, 1917.’ Mr. 
Trevelyan is a contributor to the “Annual,” but not its 
editor. ] 





Poetry. 


THE SWALLOWS. 

. . HE was a captive in a city of huge stones piled up 
in an enormous and fantastic architecture, inhabited by 
men like goblins who practise strange cruelties and lusts. 
He must die in that unhomelike, alien land, where no 
swallows come in Spring, a country far from Europe and 
Canary and the Cape; far from the friendly lands of the 
giraffe and the happy African kraals; behind vast deserts 
and enormous walls, which the spirits that put a girdle 
round the earth do not encircle in their flight; where no 
wings beat against the simoom which for ever blows between 
it and the world, and the hot air is stirred by no sense of 
message and communication. He thought of green fields, 
of spring flowers and sweet herbs, the tokens of the bound- 
less force of life and healing hid in the inexhaustible and 
indestructib’e earth. But more than for any of these things 
he longed for the swallows. He thought of the swallows of 
Europe, the ewallows of those living lands, to-day and in 
all past time; the swallows that darted by Hans Memling’s 
window, that clustered on the rigging of St. Ursula’s ship 
as she sailed down the Rhine. It was long since he had 
wept, for in that land the fount of tears is drie.. But on 
that hot, gloomy evening, in the sullen air which had never 
known the benediction of their flight, his eyes filled with 
tears. 


“ He fell asleep and woke in Europe. It was day, and high in the 
blue, glistening air, an ecstatic lark, a lark of the Revolu- 
tion, was singing wildly. But neither the lark’s song nor the 
freshness of the morning, nor the new sight of the old, 
homely things so thrilled and moved him as that dance of 
the swallows with which the air was alive, and which, in his 
long immobility and remoteness, had become for him the 
symbol of Europe, and of the growing, moving world. The 
slow length of his strange captivity had all but worn him 
into a dull, listless clod; but in the freedom of that 
morning he was re-born a pure cherubin—a Soul of 
Fire se 


R. L. G. 
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Tue following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 

“The Marne Campaign.”” By Major F. E. Whitton. (Constable. 
10s. 6d. net.) 

“The Boyhood of Algernon Charles Swinburne.’””’ By Mrs. 
Disney Leith. (Chatto & Windus. 6s. net.) 

“Alfred Lyttelton: An Account of His Life.’’ By Edith 
Lyttelton. (Longmans. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Russian Court Memories (1914-1916).”" By A Russian. 
(Jenkins. 12s. 6d. net.) 

“Celtic Mythology and Religion.” By Alexander Macbain. 
(Stirling: Eneas Mackay. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“The Street of Ink: An Intimate History of Journalism.” By 
H. Simonis. (Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.) 

“Lewis Seymour and Some Women.’ By George Moore. 
(Heinemann. 6s. net.) 

“Enchantment.”” By E. Temple Thurston. (Fisher Unwin. 
6s.) 

* * + 

LikE most people, I have been eagerly reading the news 
from Russia, and I fancy that most people have, like me, found 
the Russian names something of a trial. They refuse to 
stay in the memory, and my own experience is that the 
mental picture which one forms of them is astonishingly 
fugitive. By this time I have come to recognize the Preobra- 
jensky regiment when I see it, and the two Ministers who 
have the monosyllabic if unpronounceable name of Lvoff offer 
little difficulty. But when I read that the new Minister of 
Finance is M. Tereshtchenko, I despair of ever being able 
to mention the name of the new Minister of Finance with 
any appearance of casual ease. It would be all very well if 
we never had to deal with Russian names except in times of 
revolution or other great occasions. But translations of 
Russian novels are now so large and important a section of 
the world of books that it has become necessary to make some 
attempt to grapple with Russian names. I frankly admit 
that the names of the characters is a decided bar to my 
enjoyment of Russian fiction. Tolstoy taught me to recog- 
nize Katerina Mikhaylovna Maslova even when she is called 
Lubka, and Dostoevsky introduced me to Razoumikhin, 
Svidrigailoff, and Lebeziatnikoff. But I am appalled when 
I think of the Russian novels that I ought to read, and of 
the prospect of unpronounceable and unrememberable names 
that they call up. First aid for insular readers in the 
matter of Russian names is certainly a crying need. 

* # % 

Names in novels have an influence which is hardly, if at 
all, inferior to the names of the novels themselves, and I have 
often wondered how writers set about christening their 
creations. Our early writers, both novelists and dramatists, 
either chose commonplace names or used some word 
which helped to describe their personages. Shakespeare’s 
Mouldy, Feeble, Shallow, and Shadow ; Fielding’s Allworthy, 
Courtly, and Slipslop; Smollett’s Pickle, Trunnion, Hatch- 
way, and Pipe; Sheridan’s Mrs. Malaprop; and Vanbrugh’s 
Sir Fopling Flutter, are examples of this latter method. It 
is, upon the whole, a bad method, though in one or two cases 
it has been successful. Who would have Lydia Languish 
called by any other name? Lovelace and Sir Charles 
Grandison, too, have no cause to complain of their godfather, 
though I think that Fielding’s Blifil and Trulliber, if less 
obvious, have in them some suggestion of the characters with 
which their creator endowed them. Bunyan is, perhaps, the 
only writer whose descriptive names for his characters are 
all accepted without hesitation or question. “The brisk lad, 
Ignorance,” “the young man whose name was Dull,” Mr. 
Gripeman, the schoolmaster, Mr. Turnback, “ Despondency’s 
daughter, Muchafraid,” Mr. Facing-both-ways, Mr. Heady, 
and Madam Bubble, “a tall, comely dame, somewhat of a 
swarthy complexion, speak:ng very smoothly with a smile 
at the end of each sentence’’—all these names are labels, 
yet the labels provoke no feeling of incongruity, probably 
because, though the characters are so life-like, we never 
forget that we meet them in a world of allegory. 

- * A 

Ir is a commonplace that Dickens has given his charac- 
ters names that fit them with convincing exactness, and it 
has been said that none of these names is an actual coinage. 
Micawber, Quilp, Cheeryble, Boffin, Dombey, Guppy, and 





Silas Wegg, to mention but a few, are excellent ; but Scrooge, 
Lord Verisopht, Gradgrind, Pecksniff, and scores of others 
are not free from at least the appearance of having been 
composed for the occasion. However this may be, Dickens 
took his duties as a godfather very seriously. He searched 
the Privy Council Education lists for out-of-the-way names, 
and entered them in a special note-book. “Among these,” 
says Forster, “ may perhaps be detected, by those who have 
special insight for the physiognomy of a name, some few with 
so great promise in them of fun and character as will make 
the ‘mute inglorious fate’ which has befallen them a subject 
for special regret ; and much ingenious speculation will pro- 
bably wait upon all.’’ I transcribe a selection of those that 
have a Dickensian suggestion in them :— 


Chinkerble. Skiffins. 
Readyhuff. Slingo. 
Silas Blodget. Plornish. 
Besselthur. Amon Headston. 
Topwash, Robin Scrubbam. 
Tatkin. Sarah Goldsacks. 
Sanloon. Matilda Rainbird. 
Tertius Jobber. Wozenham. 
Alice Thorneywork, Jolly Stick. 

* * * 


Batzac was another novelist who found all his names 
in real life. He believed that every name was some indication 
of character, and his researches for the names of some of his 
own personages often occupied him for weeks. Léon Gozlan 
has an amusing story of how Balzac compelled him to walk 
through the streets of Paris upon one of these quests, reading 
all the sign-boards and advertisements. In vain did Gozlan 
propose name after name. Balzac rejected all; until, stopping 
before a small shop, and trembling with excitement, he said 
to Gozlan, ‘‘ There, there ; read!” Gozlan looked up and saw 
the name, Marcas. “ We need look no farther,”’ said Balzac. 
““My hero’s name will be Marcas. In this name there is the 
philosopher, the writer, the great politician, the unrecog- 
nized poet.’’ 

x * * 

Besipes Balzac there were other novelists whose concern 
about the names of their characters was overmastering. 
Zola said that a dissonance between a name and a character 
was fatal to a novel, and he declared that he judged a young 
writer mainly by the names he gave his personages. Once 
he made a generous sacrifice to friendship of a treasured 
name. When Flaubert was working with his usual methodical 
slowness at a novel, Zola happened to tell him the plot of 
a book upon which he was busy at the time, and to 
mention the name of one of the characters. Flaubert went 
away in the utmost depression, and shortly afterwards Zola 
learned that his friend was in despair. The name was one 
which Flaubert had fixed upon for a character in his own 
book, a book that had cost him seven years of labor, and he 
could never hope to find anything else that would be possible. 
“Well,” said Zola, after long and serious consideration, 
“let him have it. But you see how fond I am of him, or I 
would not give him such a unique and unapproachable name 
as Bouvard.” Had it not been for this magnanimity, the 
world would be without “ Borvard et Pécuchet.” 

x * * 

Mr. Suanpy, it will be remembered, held the opinion 
that “there was a strange kind of magic bias which good or 
bad names, as he called them, irresistibly impressed upon 
our characters and conduct,” and he wrote “an express Disser- 
tation simply upon the word Tristram,” to justify that opinion 
before the world. Anl people who reject many of Mr. 
Shandy’s views are at one with him in the belief that names 
have a power that bafiles rational explanation. They have 
certainly a quality of suggestion, probably founded on subtle 
and intricate threads of association. I remember reading 
somewhere or other the opinion that Arabin was only the 
assumed name of the Dean of Barchester in Trollope’s novel, 
and I felt at once that the writer had given expression to my 
own unformulated feeling. There was always something odd 
about Arabin. Now I see that the name was simply impos- 
sible for such a man. Or take Blackmore’s heroine. What 
could Lorna Doone be called except Lorna Doone? To give 
her any other name is to change her whole career and her 
whole nature. Names, both as they sound and as they are 
written, leave, like scents and colors, an amazing power of 
suggestion, and novelists, as well as godparents in real life, 
are well advised to give more than a passing thought to the 
names they bestow. 

PENGUIN. 
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THE GREAT CONRAD. 
‘*The Shadow Line.” 


To call an artist “great” nowadays has ceased to be a com- 
pliment. There are so many of them, for one thing. And 
the word has become so much a euphemism of noise, 
bulk, show, and brag, that to call a mere artist great is 
something like admiring a mere frog because he has blown 
himself out to ten times his size. And so when we call Mr. 
Conrad “ great,’’ it is in the antiquated sense of the word, 
in the sense that we speak of “the great masters.” For that 
is really the only possible way to look at him; nor is it a 
labored truism to point it out. Criticism is so delivered over 
to indiscriminate praise that when a genuine master of 
literature swims into our ken, there is nothing left but to 
repeat more hoarsely and more stridently the appreciations 
we have devoted to not a few of his contemporaries. The 
utmost we can do is to think of him as a tall man looking 
over the heads of his fellows. We are unable to conceive 
him as a pilgrim in the remote and lonely tradition of art, 
as striding with one step from the past into posterity, and 
making a brief, towering angle, like Gulliver, over the con- 
fused heads of early twentieth-century Englishmen. 

But that is how we must try and think of him, because 
it is his due. It is childish to regard him as a brilliant teller 
of sea-stories, to point out what an oddity it is for a Pole to 
use the English language with such rich felicity. Until we 
recognize once and for all that Mr. Conrad is an artist of 
creative imagination, one of the great ones, not of the pre- 
sent, but of the world, critical words are wasted upon him. 
That admitted, criticism can survey him from a new point 
of vantage, or, as in the example of the Elizabethan attitude 
towards Shakespeare, throw out a few observations and leave 
the ultimate valuation to posterity. It is partly on this 
assumption that we can understand his extraordinary grasp 
of our language. One might have imagined that Mr. Conrad, 
a Pole (with a certain occasional likeness to Turgeniev as 
he has to Henry James in’ the treatment of character and 
to Meredith in the treatment of theme) might just as well 
have chosen to write in French. As a matter of fact, his 
work has no more affinity to the French genius than an 
etching has to a pastel. Why? Because he is a romantic, 
a master of the universal, indefinite, mysterious suggestion 
(expressed by the utmost delicacy and suppleness of form) 
which is the highest mark of the true romantic. We may 
say, therefore, that he chose to embody his genius in English 
speech, because English literature is the most profoundly 
romantic of all the art of modern Europe, and because the 
sheer inspiration of that genius placed in his hands not only 
the desire but the power of the English tradition. To-day, 
he is English romance as it is not in contemporary writers 
and as it ought to be at the artistic bidding of a Pole. So 
striking, indeed, is this characteristic of Mr. Conrad, that 
the mind is tempted to dabble in metempsychosis and to 
see him thrown back three hundred years into the inscrutable 
person of the old English seaman—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

It is no doubt this romantic inheritance that gives Mr. 
Conrad something of his extraordinary power of narrative— 
particularly of oblique narrative. He possesses such absolute 
control of his technique in passing events through a certain 
period of time and collision, that he is able to discard the 
mathematics of orderly sequence and to play such tricks 
with time that the banal progression of past, present, and 
future lose their rigidity from the compulsion of the artist’s 
vision. In that incomparable study of a romantic psychology, 
“Lord Jim,” and a trifle less successfully in ‘“ Chance,” 
the narrative doubles in and out, as though it had neither 
end, beginning, nor middle, as though the artist, obeying 
higher laws imperceptible to all but him, could set natural 
ones at defiance. It is superfluous to point out how a narra- 
tive, directed by such generalship, contributes with perfect 
spontaneity to the intensity, salience, and variety of the 
characterization. How can one put a mastery like this 
beside even the best modern novel, wherein the characters 
are packed away into a uniform continuity of time, as closely 
as though they were in a motor-bus setting out inexorably 
and without independent deviation from Ealing to the City? 


3y JOSEPH CONRAD. (Dent. 5s. net.) 





This faculty of combining analysis of character with 
romantic narrative leads us on to a further point. It is a 
wrongheadedness of text-book criticism to associate romance 
with the subjective. A romantic, it says, is a man who 
dramatizes himself in certain experienced or imagined situa- 
tions. He projects himself, but he always comes back to 
himself. Mr. Conrad’s work is a sufficient answer to that. 
It matters not in the least that many of the incidents he 
relates may be autobiographical, that many of the characters 
he has described are part of his actual experience, that his 
favorite sceptic and philosopher, Marlow, who plays the 
interested spectator in “ Chance,” in “ Lord Jim,” in “The 
Heart of Darkness,” and others is himself. His work is 
always and inevitably impersonal, concerned with the 
abstract and the universal revealed by the concrete develop- 
ment of incident and the contact of personality with it. It 
is this impersonal quality which suggests that Greek and 
brooding sense of fate that drives his best art forward as a 
steady wind bends the sails of his ships. And it is when that 
fate is sinister that the figures of his seamen in conflict with 
it assume a tragic and heroic stature. Tliat is the fine end 
of all great impersonal art, and the failure to achieve it 
the limitation of mere personal art. 

Before galloping (from lack of space) over ‘“ The Shadow 
Line,” it would not be amiss to underline one aspect of 
Mr. Conrad’s treatment of character. There is a pretty 
general impression abroad that his characters are highly 
complex and evasive—an impression natural enough, partly 
because Mr. Conrad is the greatest living psychologist 
writing in English, partly because of his method of revealing 
a personality from every possible angle of vision—as though 
a number of searchlights set at different and acutely judged 
distances apart, directed and concentrated differently colored 
beams upon a single object. It would be truer to say, we 
think, that on the whole not only are his characters simple, 
but that their actions are simple and spring from simple 
motives. It is because he sees that actions and motives, 
simple in themselves, are tremendously intricate and signi- 
ficant in relation to the universal into touch with which their 
very simplicity brings them, and what tremendous, untoward, 
and remote consequences are entailed by these simple motives 
and actions, that his subtleties seem always to be imposing 
themselves upon the reader’s perception. ‘He complicated 
matters by being so simple,” he describes one of his own 
characters. And this complexity of foreground must not 
be confused with his background of life and character— 
which, in his grandest work, is as severely simple, 
elemental, austere, and majestic as the seas which have 
inspired him. 

So lengthy an introduction would be even more tedious 
were not “ The Shadow Line,” to our mind, .written at Mr. 
Conrad’s fullest imaginative stretch. The tale, at first glance, 
is almost disconcertingly bare and unambitious. The first 
part is occupied partly in relating how a mate got a cap- 
taincy. The second describes his first voyage on his new 
ship, which the malignity of his dead predecessor drives back 
to port with all his men except the steward (whose 
heart is too weak for any but slight exertions) down with 
fever. But it is a great deal more than that. The first thing 
that strikes you is Mr. Conrad’s elfin power of mingling the 
natural with the supernatural. All the events that happen 
upon the voyage that is to say—the first mate’s obsession 
of his former captain’s dark intent to destroy the ship, the 
gradual spreading of tropical fever to all the gallant crew, 
the constant trifling of the winds with the ship in deceptive 
breezes, the discovery and remorse of the captain that some 
noxious drug has been substituted for the quinine, the heroic 
bearing of the steward, the descent of a darkness and silence 
at night upon the ship like the darkness of primeval chaos, 
the sick mate crawling up on deck to cast a last defiance 
at the dead skipper, the final exorcism of the spell and the 
sailing of the ship by the captain and the steward back to 
port—ail these suggestions, experiences, and episodes might 
be ascribed equally to natural or supernatural causes. The 
artist reserves his judgment and we reserve ours. All we 
can feel and express with assurance is the intolerable weight 
of evil suggestion, the atmosphere of malevolence as 
menacing and silent as the darkness, “ which came over me 
like a foretaste of annihilation.” The whole thing is as far 
removed as possible from a vulgar occultism on the one hand 
and a mere dull concatenation of material impact upon the 
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other. Such a power of invoking the insubstantial is in 
itself a witchcraft of art, quite apart from the way it throws 
into relief the broad, fate-opposing, Sophoclean outlines of 
Ransome, the steward, risking every hardship with heroic 
cheerfulness, and then, when the strain is removed, break- 
ing into a piteous terror over his diseased heart. 

There appears, on the face of it, to be a sharp break 
between the first and second halves of the story. There 
would be but for the figure of Captain Giles, who gets the 
mate his ship, and is threaded, with true artistic instinct, 
into the last few pages of the book. It is impossible to 
describe Captain Giles. He is a personality drawn in the 
finest shades and with that impalpable caress of revelation 
which is the glory of Henry James. And how can you 
describe those figures of Henry James? All we dare put out 
is that Captain Giles, so stolid, so heavy, so reputable, even 
stockish, is so impersonal with it, so intimate with his 
environment and thereby so extraordinarily acute to it, that 
he can perceive anything that distorts or sends a ripple of 
the unusual across it, with a ghostly penetration this side 
second sight—Captain Giles, whose “watch came up from 
the deep pocket like solid truth from a well.” If there 
were nothing in the book but Captain Giles, it would be a 
masterpiece. It is impossible to pick out the method of 
such a psychology. Such characters seem to happen as a 
cloud is born instantaneously into a blue sky. For, let 
there be no mistake about it, ‘‘ The Shadow Line’”’ is litera- 
ture—and great literature at that. 


MR. WELLS’S FAITH. 


‘* War and the Future: Italy, France, and Britain at War.” 
By H. G. WELLS. (Cassell. 6s. net.) 
Mr. We Ls confesses how much he hated those “ visits to the 
Front,’’ which so many desire and enjoy. This hatred was 
partly resistance to the idea of sightseeing and picnic amidst 
the gigantic tragedy of death and ruin. It was partly also 
reluctance to encounter sights and experiences so terrible as 
to prevent the normal and necessary work of “ carrying on.”’ 
He yielded, however, and has seen the actual region of this 
clumsy, glorious, and insane waste of human effort, along all 
the Western Front, in France and Italy, and with the 
British Armies. And his writing on what he has seen is well 
worth the reading. For he sees things which other men do not 
see, or rather, do not see with the imaginative power which 
fends to them significance and meaning. And he possesses 
the power of that compelling phrase which makes his descrip- 
tion “‘ bite home”’ in quite particular fashion to the mind of 
his reader. Above all, it has influenced his mind in two 
directions. He went out a pacifist. He has returned home 
a more convinced pacifist. He hates, with a profounder 
hatred than ever before, the traditional “cant’’ of war. 
He will have nothing to do with the sounds of rejoicing over 
men’s slaughter of men ; Henley’s “high irresistible song,” 
the exaltation of war as reviving primitive virtues, and all 
the grotesque utterances of elderly, hysterical journalists and 
writers who have never seen men die “in bulk,’’ in the mud 
and squalor of the modern battlefield. War is not the 
presence, but the negation, of God. The “ god of War” has 
been discovered to be but a mean, shambling deity. The 
“Effigy ’’’—idealized in Berlin, but furtively or noisily 
worshipped by idolaters in all lands—has been exhibited as 
a concoction of fustian and plaster. All its shining armor 
and shaking spears, its horses, plumes, helmets, clank of 
sabre, splendor of equipment, its flags and drums and external 
trappings and display, are revealed in their essential tawdri- 
ness and vulgarity. These are merely the means by which 
the youth of Europe are driven to hideous death; in the 
blood, and filth, and the winter rain, smashed to pieces, 
twisted, tormented, deformed by the agency of machines 
worked by a similar youth with whom they have no quarrel at 
all. “Modern war,’’ is Mr. Wells’s conclusion, 
is an intolerable thing. ... . I have always hated it, 
so far that is, as my imagination has enabled me to realize 
it: and now that I have been seeing it, sometimes quite 
close for a full month I hate it more than ever. I never 
imagined a quarter of its waste, its boredom, its futility, 
its desolation. . ... It is a gigantic, dusty, muddy, blood- 
stained silliness. It is the plain duty of every man to give 
his life, and all that he has, if by so doing he can help to end 
it. I hate Germany, which has thrust this experience upon 
mankind, as I hate some horrible, infectious disease. The 








new war, the war on the modern level, is her invention and 
her crime. I perceive that on our side and in its broad 
outlines, this war is nothing more than a gigantic and heroic 
effort in sanitary engineering: an effort to remove German 
militarism from the life and regions it has invaded, and to 
break it and discredit and enfeeble it, so that never more 
will it repeat its present preposterous and horrible efforts.’’ 

And if his first conclusion is to confirm him in pacifism, 
his second is to renew his faith in democracy. Mr. Wells, 
who has been “ thinking aloud’”’ for the past twenty years, 
to the great satisfaction of those also who have sought sin- 
cerity in an age of intellectual confusion, has often played 
with the ideal of aristocratic domination. He has sought in 
the rule of his Samurai, ascetic devotees, a power to 
dominate and discipline the random and abundant life of 
the unthinking crowd. But in his experience of the heroism 
of the “common people’’—especially in France—he has 
found his faith in the “common people’’ receiving a new 
birth. This same “crowd’’ is the real hero of the war. 
There are no Cesars, or Marlboroughs, or Napoleons, 
prancing about the long line of trenches which cuts 
Europe into two, destined to earn “immortal glory” 
through the triumphant sacrifice of the negligible 
soldiers. It is those negligible soldiers whose col- 
lective sacrifice, tenacity, and devotion is saving the 
civilization of Western Europe from the onset of the bar- 
barian. ‘When I was a young man,” is the author’s 
confession, “I imitated Swift and posed for cynicism ; 
I will confess that now at fifty, and greatly helped by this 
war, I have fallen in love with mankind.” 

He sees, therefore, on one side of the trench line all the 
“Vons”’ and “ De’s” and Counts and Princes, led by the 
Hohenzollerns, all with their feudal distinctions, their 
knights and bannerets, in essence like the hordes of the 
Kalipha at Omdurman, only formidable beyond measure 
because, unlike the chivalry of the Sudan, they have 
been been able to harness all the technical appliances of 
science and invention to their archaic system and creed. 
And on the other, he sees the French generals as typical of 
the French Army—with no delight in war and its decora- 
tions, loving peace, anxious only to be carrying on the “ work 
of sanitation ”’ which is entrusted to them, with a minimum 
of loss—to thrust back these masses from the region they 
have pillaged and ruined, to “shove” without hatred 
this “objectionable thing” out of the pleasant land 
of France, back to the plains of Brandenburg and Pomerania 
to which it rightly belongs. He finds this spirit incarnate 
in the French Commander-in-Chief, the son of a peasant of 
the South, taking on this work because the work has to be 
done, and he has been called to do it; competent, patient, 
reasonable, with no prancing in the limelight or before 
posterity, no talk of Hammer Blows and Hacking Through, 
and German Might and the God of My People; but resolute 
to throttle, and, if possible, to destroy this noisy, ‘“‘ Unclean 
Thing” which has darkened the light in so many million 
homes. And when it is over, too, there will be no tumult and 
shouting, and ‘“ Savior of his people”’ and military dictator- 
ship; none of the squalors of the later campaign against 
Liberty which made lovers of the Duke of Wellington regret 
that he had not died gloriously in the last charge at 
Waterloo. There will be “great rest ’’—like Lee in Virginia, 
after Appomatox, in a return to the securities of common 
life from the furious fever of war :— 

“He will, he declares, spend his first free summer in 
making a tour of the waterways of France in a barge. So 

I hope it may be. One imagines him as sitting quietly on 

the crumpled remains of the last and tawdriest of Impérial 

traditions, with a fishing line on the placid water and a 

large buff umbrella overhead, the good, ordinary man who 

does whatever is given him to do—as well as he can. The 
power that has taken the great effigy of German Imperialism 
by the throat is something very composite and complex, 
but if we personify it at all it is something more like 

General Joffre than any other single human figure I can 

think of or imagine If I was to set a frontispiece to a 

book about this war, I would make General Joffre the 

frontispiece.”’ 
And all through his description is illuminated by the 
arresting phrase. Europe before the war was “like cham- 
pagne sleeping in bottles in a cellar. But was there any 
need to throw a bomb into the cellar?” The German 
dug-outs appear to him “like the work of some horrible 
badger among the vestiges of what were pleasant human 
homes,”” The men emerging from the trenches “looked as 
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Messrs. DENT & SONS Ltd. beg to announce 
that the First Large Edition is already 
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NEW NOVEL by JOSEPH CONRAD 


ENTITLED 


THE SHADOW LINE 


Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 5s, net 


This is a Far-Eastern story of a haunted ship, and 
might be fitly described as the prose counterpart of 
T'he Ancient Mariner. Readers of this new story will 
never forget the first mate and the silent crew of the 
schooner which had such mysterious difficulty in passing 
Latitude 8° 20/. 
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This important work states the case for law and 
civilization in the great sea contest which marks what 
has been described as the last stage of the war. The 
book is very lucid and readable, and is intended for all 
those who are following the course of international 
events with interest based upon knowledge. 





SECOND IMPRESSION 


Canada in War Paint 


By Capt. RALPH W. BELL. With Frontispiece by 
Bert Tuomas. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d, net 


The Scotsman says:—“These short prose sketches 
must interest any reader who wants to recognize the dis- 
tinctive features of Tommy Atkins’s Canadian cousins; 
and their humor, fresh and entertaining always, can be 
more serious on occasion without any unbecoming 
sentimentality.”’ 





AN INDISPENSABLE GUIDE 


Food, Fruit & Flowers 


By WALTER: P. WRIGHT, Fully Illustrated. 
Price 5s, net 
The author as the well-known gardening expert and 
author. Food before flowers is the new principle, though 


he does not neglect the latter, and his aim is to help the 
small gardener in particular. 











Messrs. DENT invite applications for 
their Spring: List, General Catalogue, 
and Lists of Everyman’s and Wayfarer’s 
Libraries. Please send a card to 


19, ALDINE HOUSE, BEDFORD STREET, W.C.2 
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| Just Out 


| THE RESTORATION 
| OF TRADE UNION 
CONDITIONS 


1/- net 
By Sidney Webb 





There is no higher authority on this burning 
question than Mr. Webb 


In the same series 


THE ELEMENTS 
OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


1/- net 
Reprinted from “The Times” with an Intro- 
duction by Viscount Milner 








“The reader will constantly find himself 
at the centre of the problem ” 
— From the Introduction 


A New Book by Dr. Grenfell 
TALES - | 
OF THE 
LABRADOR | 


4/6 net 





By W. T. Grenfell 





| 





“The book is one to be read from cover to 
| cover.”—Land and Water | 


22, Berners Street, W.= 














From ROBERT SCOTT’S. List 


TURKEY, GREECE, AND THE GREAT 
POWERS 


A Study in Friendship and Hate. By G. F. ABBOTT. 
Map, 7/6 net 


THROUGH THE BALKANS 


On Classic Ground with a Camera. By A. E. CONWAY. 
With an Introduction by Sir Martin Conway, F.S.A., 
F.R.G.S. Map and Illustrations. 5/- net 


THE MODERNS. Essays in Literary Criticism 
G. Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells, Thomas Hardy, 
Maurice Maeterlinck, Henry James, Joseph Conrad, 
Coventry Patmore, Francis Thompson, Robert Bridges 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 6/- net 


MY DEVON YEAR 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. New Edition. 2/- net 


BY THE WATERS OF AFRICA 
By NORMA LORIMER. With Introduction by DovG.as 
Stapen. Illustrated. 10/6 net 


UNDER THE FRENCH FLAG 


A Britisher in the French Army. By M. MACDONALD. 
With Portrait of the Author. 3/6 not 


THE HIDDEN SUBMARINE 
A New Novel. By CLIVE HOLLAND. 6/- 


KNIGHTS IN ARMOUR 
By the Rev. EDWARD S. WOODS, M.A. With Foreword 
by General Sir Wittiam Rozertson, CHIEF OF THE 
IMPERIAL GENERAL STAFF. Illustrated. 1/- net 


THE TRAFFIC OF JACOB’S LADDER 


Letters from Switzerland in War-time. By M. ROSA- 
MOND EARLE. With Foreword by the Rey. Epwarp 
S. Woops, M.A. Illustrated. 2/6 net 


London: ROBERT SCOTT, Publisher 
Roxburghe House, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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though they had been trodden on by some gigantic boot.” 
The war “may stay with us like a schoolboy caller, because 
it does not know how to go.” His description of the 
dead city of Arras is like his description of Surbiton 
or Woking in the “ War of the Worlds.” The homes of men 
gape almost indecently to the casual visitor, the lines of 
trenches have driven across the railway station, books of 
unused tickets, blown by the wind, can be pocketed as 
souvenirs. It is as if Martians had descended from the sky 
to wipe out humanity. But it is the work of the madness 
of man. 

In the latter part of the book, in which Mr. Wells 
passes from descriptions of the war scenes to preachings 
concerning the lessons of the war, he is not so satisfying. 
His preaching is, in the main, denunciation ; and often the 
voice appears a little scolding, a little shrill. He lifts up 
his voice against all his old antipathies ; the war itself has 
provided him with some new ones. He overwhelms with 
sweeping condemnation the British governing classes, the 
older Universities, the Civil Service Commissioners, all 
organized religions—especially the Established Church of 
England—the Public Schools, the Oligarchy, the Military 
caste who still wear spurs (a wearing which gets on his nerves 
at the front) and believe in cavalry manceuvres and resist 
new ideas; our political and administrative services, 
“desolatingly incapable,” still wearing spurs in India, and 
in Ireland, “with no gratitude for tacit help, no spirit of 
intelligent service, and no sense of fair play to the outsider.” 
These are his old subjects of anger and contempt; to these 
he adds (as it were) ad hoc victims: the shipping gamblers, 
the Mission of Repentance and Hope of the Anglican Church 
“using the tragic stresses of the war,’ as he asserts 
pleasantly, “mainly for pew rent touting”; the “ Genteel 
Whig” who has become a conscientious objector ; the Bishop 
of London engaged in “ little hot talks about indulgence and 
begetting’’; or the melancholy figure of Mr. Hughes, “a 
thing like a mask, something surrounded by touts,” dully 
trying ‘to come it over me.” “I said certain things to him 
about the difference in complexity between political life in 
Great Britain and the Colonies that he was manifestly 
totally incapable of understanding. But one could as soon 
have talked with one of the statesmen at Madame Tussaud’s. 
An antiquated figure.” All this broth of denunciation is 
agreeable enough, and full of flavor and bitterness. But, 
perhaps, it is more suitable for consumption in smaller doses 
in newspaper articles, than as a long-sustained torrent of 
invective. And undoubtedly the reader becomes a little tired 
of it before the end. The same contentions, leading to the 
same conclusions, are largely maintained in “ Mr. Britling.”’ 
But here they are set in an atmosphere less dogmatic. 
The mind of the man, as one sees it, moves now 
this way, now that; conclusions are forced upon 
him, not assumed; he works out his salvation, in 
long nights of misery or self-distrust, or, under the 
influences of loss and longing, in solitary summer days. 
And the result is that the reader is attracted to tke 
sincerity and simplicity of this very human figure, struggling, 
amidst a gigantic calamity which has cut off his hopes like 
a spider’s web, towards some intelligible synthesis, which 
will sustain him through the effort of his days. Here he is 
destructive, not creative. He is clearing away ruins; never 
very gentle or refined work. He promises a constructive 
sequel, “God the Invisible King”; setting, as one may 
suppose, the mystical faith which came to Mr. Britling in 
the sunrise after the last night’s watching, to a consistent 
philosophy of life. Such an effort will be welcome, as are 
welcome all efforts of a writer whose varied progress has 
been marked, above all things, by sincerity. For the 
war has brought to him not only exasperation, but 
a renewed faith in the meaning of the Universe and in 
“man’s vast future.” “JI think,” he asserts, “that man- 
kind is still, as it were, collectively dreaming and hardly 
more awakened to reality than a very young child. It has 
these dreams that we express by the flags of nationalities 
and by strange loyalties and by irrational creeds and 
ceremonies, and its dreams at times become such nightmares 
as this war. But the time draws near when mankind wil! 
awake and the dreams will fade away, and then there will be 
no nationality in the world but humanity, and no King, no 
Emperor, no leader, but the one Ged of mankind. This is 
my faith.” 
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THE CREATING MIND. 


“Mens Creatrix.” By WILLIAM TEMPLE. (Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 
Tus treatise, which is appropriately dedicated :— 
** Patri Carissimo 
Mortuo Presenti,’’ 

recalls the Archbishop rather than the contributor to “ Essays 
and Reviews.’’ It was planned at a time when the writer 
had what he modestly speaks of as “the presumption to 
believe himself destined to be a philosopher.’’ “The course 
of events,’’ he tells us, “has led to his since being mainly 
occupied with what are foolishly described as ‘ practical 
affairs’"—({ior what is so powerful in practice as a 
philosophy ?)’’ ; and the present work “ is likely to be his only 
extensive essay in the sphere which he once hoped would be 
his.’’ Should this be so, it is to be regretted. The Church— 
the Church of England in particular—is weak on the side of 
ideas ; and the quarrel, ancient even in Plato’s time, between 
Poetry and Philosophy, will be no nearer solution as long 
as our too few scholars are withdrawn from their proper 
pursuits, and set to administrative work which could be as 
well, and often better, done by those who “ occupy the room 
of the unlearned.’’ The result is that brain power, a com- 
modity not too plentiful, is wasted; and the Theological 
School passes from its natural guardians to persons 
indifferent both to the Christian tradition and to the Church. 
Thus policy over-reaches itself, and illustrates the fallacy 
spoken of by the philosopher as that “Of Seeming Wise.’’ 

“ Mens Creatrix,’’ the title of which recalls “ L’ Evolution 
Créatrice’’ and marks at once its “debt to and difference 
from ’’ M. Bergson, is a notable book. It is not always con- 
vincing ; it is often irritating; its theological purpose would 
perhaps have been better served had it been less evident—the 
second book is the least satisfactory; it is, at times, over- 
certain, and suggests “too hasty heads for ordering worlds.”’ 
But such inequalities are inevitable in a work of its vast 
compass. The author’s dream is that of a Summa Theologie : 
“We need very urgently someone who will do for our day 
the work that St. Thomas Aquinas did for his.”’ “The 
times of this ignorance God winked at’’: the age of Summas 
implies limitations of knowledge long since overpassed. But 
Mr. Temple’s book contains a quite exceptional number of 
good things ; it is as stimulating as it is discursive ; it compels 
the reader to think—than which a writer can claim no greater 
merit. The best chapters, those on Art, lend themselves least 
to quotation ; their argument is too connected and sustained 
to make this easy. But they are suggestive in the extreme; 
and may remind us that the more fully Aisthetic comes to 
its own in Philosophy the nearer will Philosophy approach 
a “perfect work.’’ It is on the lines laid down by Lotze, 
and later by Benedetto Croce, that the most alert thinkers of 
to-day are working, though professional teachers lag behind. 

“In the case of Beauty, our education hardly realizes at 
all that it is an end; with the result that those whose 
spiritual activity most naturally takes this form find them- 
selves in rebellion against the upholders of Truth, and atill 
more against the upholders of Goodness.”’ 

The argument traces the outline of the Sciences of Know- 

ledge, Art, Morality, and Religion. These sciences are found 

to present four converging lines which do not, in fact, meet. 

The central fact of Christianity—it is urged—the Incarna- 

tion, supplies the point in which these converging lines find 
their unity. So that, while 

“We live by faith and not by sight, the aim of the book 

is to indicate a real unity between faith and knowledge as 

something to which we can even now in part attain. We 

shall watch the Creative Mind of Man as it builds its Palace 

of Knowledge, its Palace of Art, its Palace of Civilization, 

its Palace of Spiritual Life. And we shall find that each 

edifice is incomplete in a manner that threatens ite security. 

Then we shall see that the Creative Mind of God, in whose 

image Man was made, has offered the Revelation of Itself 

to be the foundation of all that the Human Mind can wish 
to build. Here is the security we seek; here, and nowhere 
else. ‘Other foundation can no man lay than that which 
is laid, which is Jesus Christ.’ ”’ 
When this is translated into historical terms difficulties 
present themselves. The Church is the expression and 


extension of the Incarnation—‘“ the Kingdom where Christ is 
King.’’ True; but this notion of the Church must be con 
ceived and treated with an almost meticulous caution, if it is 
not to connote an antithesis which, if not false, has shown 
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Books on various aspects of Russian Life By THE LADY NEWTON 
published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin: With many illustrations in photogravure and half- 
ys tone. Royal 8vo. 21/- net 
er ' MODERN RUSSIA. By Gregor Alexinsky. 5/- net 
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. A RUSSIAN PRIEST (A Novel). By J. Potapenko. 6/- - = 
cy MIMI’S MARRIAGE (A Novel), By V. Mikoulitch. 6/- NURSING ADVENTURES 
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. — ON TWO FRONTS — 3/6 net 
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itself, so far, inseparable from falsehood—between the 
Church and the World. What Mr. Temple, looking at its 
better side, speaks of as the “reckless idealism” of the 
Middle Ages, hand in hand with their equally reckless logic, 
worked out this antithesis to its full consequences. They 
were intolerable and impossible. The process had to be 
reconsidered ; the premisses were episcopal, and in their 
amended form, gave another result. For the strength of the 
ecclesiastical presentation of Christianity is the reverse side 
of its weakness; the position must be taken or left as a 
whole. It is an abstract Church and an idealized Christianity 
which supply the meeting point for “the four philosophical 
sciences.” The actual Churches obstruct the development 
of these sciences and fall short both of the standards which 
they have established in their several provinces, and of the 
results which they have attained. 

‘In the first three centuries of the Church’s life we had 
the Church on one side confronting a world often hostile 
and always alien. Christendom is precisely the world as no 
longer alien, but as seeking to conduct its secular affairs 
in the power of that life of which the Church is the channel 
and the trustee.”’ 

Proceeding from the opposition suggested by the last 
words, the distinction is just; but does not the reflection force 
itself upon us that, to the two magnitudes, the Church and 
Christendom, the poet’s ‘‘O matre pulchra filia pulchrior!” 
applies? The Church is no longer “a divine organism, apart 
from the rest of the world,’ but a principle working in and 
inseparable from the world; mankind on the religious side. 
The Dualism of the Catholic conception, Bowdlerize it as we 
will, labors under a contradiction which contains the seeds 
of its own dissolution. Pattison puts this unsympathetically, 
but vigorously. The idea of the Catholic Church is only a 
mode of conceiving the dealings of Divine Providence with 
the whole race of mankind. Reflection on the history and 
condition of humanity, taken as a whole, gradually (he tells 
us) convinced him that this theory of the relation of all 
living beings to the Supreme Being was too narrow and 
inadequate. It was on this line of thought that he “ passed 
out of the Catholic sphere into that highest development 
where all religions appear in their historical light as efforts 
of the human spirit to come to an understanding with that 
Unseen Power, whose presence it feels, but whose motives are 
a riddle.’’ The Logos doctrine, both speculatively and his- 
torically, lends itself to this larger outlook. The Word made 
men Christians before Christ; the soul is “naturally 
Christian ’’; and the religion which is now called Christian 
was in the world from the beginning, says St. Augustine, 
though it has only been called Christian since Christ 
appeared in the flesh. 

This point of view is familiar to 
theology. It was that, in particular, of the so-called Lati- 
tudinarian divines of the seventeenth century—Hales, 
Chillingworth, Whichcote—and of Butler and Paley in the 
eighteenth. It declined during the passing storms of the 
Evangelical and Tractarian movements. These have now 
worked themselves out; religion is falling back upon its 
normal position on the curve of development ; and it is on the 
recovery of the saner and truer perspective that its fortunes 
depend. Admirably does Tulloch remind us that— 

“The ‘Rational’ element in all Churches is truly the 
ideal element—that which raises the Church above its own 
little world, and connects it with the movemente of thought, 
the course of philosophy, or the course of science—with all, 
in fact, that is most powerful in ordinary human civilization. 
Instead of being expelled and denounced as merely evil, 
Rationalism has high and true Christian uses; and the 
Church which has lost its savor of Rational thought—of 


the spirit which inquires rather than asserte—is already 
effete and ready to perish.” 


the best English 





The Beek m the City 


Ar the end of last week and the beginning of this there was 
quite a big boom on the Stock Exchange. Consols actually 
rose above 54, and home railways and other investment 
stocks participated, though Argentine rails are still falling 
on the poor traffics. On Tuesday and Wednesday, however, 


there was a set-back as a result of profit taking. The Rus- 
sian Revolution and the German retreat have of course filled 
the City with hope, and wild rumors have been current of a 








revolution in Germany, started perhaps by the remarkable 
speech of the German Chancellor in the Prussian Diet. The 
Russian Revolution has not had much effect upon Russian 
securities. On Wednesday, for example, Russian Fours rose 
to 63, and the Fives declined a little to 80. American stocks 
have been advancing, and on Wednesday on the publication 
of last year’s report, Steels advanced to 1224. Meanwhile, 
the supply of floating credits shows no diminution, and day 
to day money has been easily obtainable at 4 per cent. of 
thereabouts. The rate of discount for three months’ bills is 
44 per cent. 
Granp Trunk REsULts. 

The preliminary statement of the Grand Trunk Railway 
Co. of Canada for the year 1916 shows that the gross receipts 
amounted to £9,819,700, as against £8,292,700 for 1915. 
Expenses were £716,750 higher at £7,228,000, but the ratio 
to receipts was reduced from 78} to 734 per cent. Total net 
revenue amounted to £2,654,100, as against £2,154,650, and, 
after deducting net revenue charges and making a special 
appropriation of £400,000 as a reserve for contingencies, the 
balance amounts to £739,500, as compared with £634,750. 
After adding the Grand Trunk Western surplus amounting 
to £119,200, and deducting deficiencies on other subsidiaries 
and interim dividends on the 4 per cent. Guaranteed stock 
and First Preference Stock, there is an available balance of 
£466,900. Since the publication of the figures Grand Trunk 
stocks have shown a great improvement, as will be seen 
from the following table :— 

; Dividends. Price end 


Description. Year Year of Feb., Pres. Yield. 
1915. 1916. 1917. Price. Rise. £ s.d. 
Grand Trunk Ord. Stock .. — .. — .. 10%... 113.. 1 .. _ 
» 4% Guar. Stock... ow ann Fa Dew Oe Pan eee 
,» 5 % Non-Cum. Ist Pref. 
Stock = - wit an BS ow Bw BR we Qe SB Oe 
,; 5% Non-Cum. 2nd Pref. . 
Stock a we oe ae DD oe Ae Se oe Dae OS 
,» 4% Non-Cum. 3rd Pref. 
Stock i i _ os «= Gew ew _ 


Lever BROTHERS. 

Ever since its formation in 1895 the company has 
recorded an annual increase in profits, and absorptions and 
amalgamations which have taken place from time to time 
have been fully justified by results. The profits for 1916 
amounted to £1,354,600, or £88,700 more than in 1915, when 
a rise of £113,800 was shown. The following table sum- 
marizes the results of the past five years :— 


1912. 1913. 1914. 1915. 1916. 
£ £ £ £ 
Profits -- 779,400 ... 988,200 ... 1,152,100 ... 1,265,900 ... 1,354,600 
Depreciation, &c. 135,900 ... 145,500 ... 179,200 ... 164,300 ... 203,300 
Employees 40,100 ... 41,300 ... 24,100 ... 42,900 ... 70,200 
Pref. Div.... - 326,000 ... 402,600 ... 499,600 ... 530,000 ... 545,000 
Ord. Div. ... . 277,500 ... 397,900 ... 449,200 ... 528,700 ... 536,100 


The allocations to repairs and renewals fund and for depre- 
ciation are increased by £16,100 and £21,300 respectively, 
and the insurance fund gets £1,400 more. The employees 
get £70,200 as against £42,900 under the prosperity sharing 
scheme. The dividend rates are unchanged, the ordinary 
shares getting 10 per cent., but they require a slightly higher 
amount. After making these appropriations there is a 
balance of £4,300, which is carried to the reserve fund. The 
balance-sheet shows that sundry creditors, including bills 
payable, have risen by £829,200 to £1,564,000, while stock- 
in-trade, less advertising reserve, is £1,052,000 higher at 
£2,749,000. 
LUCELLUM. 
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